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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. S. DeparrMEeNT or AGRICULTURE, 
Bureav or Piant Inpustry, 
OrFice oF THE CHIEF, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1908. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a paper entitled “ Small 
Farms in the Corn Belt,” by J. A. Warren, Scientific Assistant, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Agriculturist in Charge of Farm 
Management Investigations, and recommend that it be published as 
a Farmers’ Bulletin. 

In this bulletin an effort has been made to show some of the serious 
difficulties that confront a farmer of moderate means, to give some 
of the reasons for the alarming rapidity with which young men are 
flocking to the cities, and to show by actual records how some have 
solved the problems which all are facing. 

Each of the farms here described has been visited in at least two 
different years and all the data have been obtained from the owners 
and are believed to be perfectly reliable. A number of such farms 
representing several other States which would have served as well 
for illustration have been studied, but the records were too meager 
to show what had been done. 

The conditions here considered are much the same over most of 
the corn belt. The points brought out in the discussion are the results 
of several years of study along these lines and many years of 
experience in that region. 

Respectfully, B. T. Gatitoway, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. James WIxson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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B. P. 1.—357. 


SMALL FARMS IN THE CORN BELT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the great corn belt, or at least that portion of it comprised in 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, northern Missouri, eastern Kansas, eastern 
” Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota, and southern Minnesota, the 
majority of the farms contain 160 to 320 acres. Farms of only 80 
acres are comparatively scarce, and not many farmers consider less 
than 160 acres sufficient to furnish a respectable living. Yet no 
careful observer can travel this region without being convinced that 
many a man would have a larger net profit and an easier and happier 
life if he farmed less extensively and more intensively. Good farms 
in this section are worth $50 to $200 an acre, or $8,000 to $32,000 for 
160 acres. To this must be added $2,000 to $3,000 for teams, stock, 
machinery, feed, and seed, making a total investment of $10,000 to 
$35,000. How can the young man who has nothing to start on secure 
such a place? This is the problem that now confronts the majority 
of young farmers. 

Ten to fifteen years ago many men with little or nothing to pay 
down bought farms and have since paid for them, but they bought at 
a fraction of the present prices. Take the moderate price of $75 an 
acre, or $12,000 for 160 acres, and add $2,000 for equipment, making 
a total of $14,000. The interest on $14,000 at 5 per cent, which is the 
lowest rate obtainable, amounts to $700 per annum. To expect to 
clear this each year after paying running expenses and a living and 
have money left to pay on the principal requires more confidence 
than the average man possesses. Even if he takes the risk and wins, 
the chances are few that he will be able to pay his debts and have his 
home clear by the time he is old enough to need to be relieved from 
hard labor. If he is to remain on the farm, only two propositions 
remain open to him. He can rent, with small chance of ever owning, 
a farm or he can go elsewhere in search of cheaper land, neither of 
which courses is very inviting. The large amount of money necessary 
for the purchase of a farm and the dim prospect of ever obtaining it 
discourage the farm boy, and as a result he begins, although reluc- 
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tantly perhaps, to look for other employment, while the young men 
who are not farmers see no opportunities for them in rural life. 

Farm wages seem small when compared with wages and salaries 
offered for other work, but as a matter of fact they compare very 
favorably when rightly considered. The farm boy, or even the 
farmer of mature years, has little conception of the cost of living in 
cities. In his experience most of the living has come from the farm 
and he has not realized that it cost anything. Thirty dollars a month 
with board and washing is common wages for any good hand in most 
of this region, and many can command more. A single man can save 
as much out of $30 on the farm as out of $55 or $60 in the city. A 
married man can usually secure $35 or $40 a month, a house, garden, 
milk, fuel, a chance to keep poultry, and often feed for a pig. This 
is much more to him than $60 a month or $2.50 a day in town. 

The hours required on the farm are not very much longer than in 
other occupations. The farmer is inclined to say he works sixteen 
hours a day if he rises at 5 o’clock and retires at 9, but in most cases, 
after counting out meals and rest periods, it is found he has not 
actually been at work more than eleven or twelve hours. In winter 
the hours are nearly always much shorter, and at all times of the 
year there are stormy days when little work is done. In town a man 
working a team must work ten hours and take care of his team and 
go to and from work outside of that, so his ten hours is of about the 
same length on the average as the farmer’s sixteen. For the man who 
works without a team the hours are not much shorter when the time 
required in getting ready and going to work and in getting home 
again are considered, and if he is in one of the larger cities 10 cents 
a day must be expended for street car fare. 

These unconsidered points, it seems to the writer, constitute the 
main reasons for the increasing and deplorable migration of young 
men from the farms to the cities, about which so much is being said 
and written. 

Can not the young man rent a farm or work for wages a few years 
until he gets several hundred dollars ahead and then buy a small 
tract—20 or 40 acres—upon which to make a comfortable home of his 
own and have it free from incumbrance while there are still many 
years of active life before him? 

In this connection it may be interesting to see what is being done 
on a few small farms. It is not presumed or even hoped that anyone 
will copy exactly any of the farms here discussed, and it is highly 
probable that failure would result if he did. The personal factor is 
very important and no one should attempt to follow another’s plans 
in every detail. Each man should follow the line in which he is most 
likely to succeed and use all his own originality as well as adopt the 
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best: practices of others. Then, again, varying conditions make one 
type of farm most profitable in one locality and another type in 
another locality, thus making a careful study of markets, soils, and 
climate indispensable. But there are hundreds of ways in which 
success may be attained on a small farm. 

This bulletin aims to show how some practical men have solved 
the problem of securing homes on high-priced land, and if it sug- 
gests a way to others with limited means its purpose will be well 
served. It is true that two of the men whose farms are here de- 
scribed secured their land at a low figure, but their results show that 
they would have succeeded had they purchased high-priced land. 
No two of these farms are within 100 miles of each other—one is near 
a town of 2,500 inhabitants, one is 7 miles from such a town, and 
one is 10 miles from a town of 8,000 people. 

The discussion of farms near the larger cities has purposely been 
avoided, as has that of dairy farms, because (1) cities as a rule are 
far apart and there is room for comparatively few farmers near 
them, (2) land is very high in the vicinity of cities, and (3) there 
is a mistaken idea that when located near a city the small farmer 
must be a market gardener or a dairyman, and there is a common 
prejudice against both of these types of farming. 

All of the farm’ here described are found in a single State, but 
the conditions in all the States of the corn belt are so similar that 
if the localities were not mentioned no one could tell in which State 
they were to be found. Every statement applies with equal force to 
nearly all the region mentioned. 


A FORTY-ACRE FARM IN SAUNDERS COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 
DESCRIPTION. 






























Mr. C. E. Beadle owns and operates 40 acres of gently rolling 
upland prairie, much of it nearly level, in Saunders County, east- 
central Nebraska. The soil is a deep, dark silt loam characteristic 
of that region. The house, which is worth about $2,000, stands near 
the highway and is surrounded by a well-kept lawn bountifully 
supplied with trees and ornamental shrubbery. The farm buildings 
are not of special interest, because they were mostly on the farm 
when the present owner purchased it and are not such as he would 
have built. 

In figure 1 is shown a diagram of this farm as it appeared in 1907. 











CROPPING SYSTEM. 

The cropping system followed is very simple, consisting of potatoes 
two or three years and mixed hay two or three years. In 1906 there 
were 14 acres in potatoes, 7 acres in hay, 11 acres in pasture, 1} acres 
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in sweet corn to supplement the pasture (but this was not needed), 


53 acres in garden, orchard, and grounds, and 1 acre in a public road. 


In. 1907 there were 7 acres of grass on the land that was in potatoes 
the previous year. Otherwise no changes were made. Hay enough 


for home use is produced, but all grain is purchased. 
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PERMANENT PASTURE Be eo lettteag | = 2 ORCHARDS S 


14 ROWS-38FT SEPT 1907 
“"""" STRAWBERRIES 
—' ROWS SHRPT SEPT 1906_ 
is ASPARAGUS... 


SWEET CORN-FODDER ! BLACKBERRIES 


#6 FOS. 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of the Beadle farm as it appeared in 1907. 


POTATOES. 
Seed Tubers. 


Mr. Beadle plants nothing but northern seed potatoes and estimates 
that these yield 50 bushels to the acre more than if seed only one year 


removed from the North were used, while a better grade of potatoes 
is produced. Early Ohio and White Ohio are the varieties selected, 


the seed being grown at Fargo, N. Dak. The tubers are cut by hand 

to one or two eyes. Emphasis is placed upon the superior value of 

the first sprout from an eye, as this sprout comes from the main or 
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central bud and is larger and stronger than the sprouts that come 
later. Then, too, in potatoes that have sprouted the plant food is 
unevenly distributed and many of the pieces from the stem end are 
worthless. For these reasons much care is taken to keep potatoes so 
they will not sprout till planting time. 


Cultivation of Potatoes. 


The clover and timothy meadow is plowed late in the fall and left 
till spring without harrowing. This late plowing exposes to the 
winter frosts many insects that might injure the potatoes. Leaving 
the ground unharrowed gives it a better chance to catch snow, and 
it also pulverizes better in the spring. The ground is disked before 
planting. The potatoes, after being cut to one or two eyes, are 
planted with a potato planter, 13 inches apart in the row and in rows 
38 inches apart. This requires 10 to 12 bushels per acre. 

Cultivation commences after the next rain. A four-shoveled culti- 
vator is used, running very deep. Before the potatoes are up the 
ground is well harrowed, and as soon as they are up the cultivator is 
again used. The shovels are set to throw the dirt in and run deep, 
thus burying all the little plants. When the potatoes come through 
again the spring-toothed weeder is used both ways, leveling the 
ground nicely. The soil now has been stirred nearly as deep as 
plowed, is well pulverized, and is in excellent shape for root growth, 
to absorb water, and to withstand drought. It is perfectly free from 
weeds, for none can endure such treatment. From this time on the 
cultivator and the weeder are used alternately, the cultivator in these 
later cultivations having six 24-inch shovels and running shallow so 
as not to disturb roots. The weeder is used until the plants are 10 or 
12 inches high. The weeder is usually run crosswise and then length- 
wise of the rows soon after each cultivation with the cultivator. 


Potato Beetles. 


As soon as any striped beetles, commonly called Colorado potato 
bugs, appear, boys are hired to gather them by the hundred. The 
price varies with the plentifulness of the insects, but is always high 
enough for the boys to make good wages, which are usually about 
5 cents a hundred “ bugs.” The owner does not pretend to count the 
insects, but measures them in a can cover that holds 200. This is 
the cheapest and most effective way he has found for keeping the 
beetles in check. As this work is commenced early, very few young 
beetles are hatched. In 1905, 30,000 “ bugs ” were gathered from 14 
acres at a cost of $15. In 1906, 35,000 were gathered from the same 
field. Sprays have never been used, but would doubtless prove profit- 
able, as some damage is done by fungous diseases. 

38042—Bull. 325—08——2 




















10 
Digging Potatoes. 


The digging gang consists of 1 man and 4 horses with the digger, 
2 teams and wagons, 4 men to pick up, and 2 men to sort and store 
in the cave. This force puts in 600 bushels a day at a cost of 2} cents 
a bushel, not counting the men and teams on the digger. 


Yield of Potatoes. 


Two hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre are considered a good 
crop, but 360 bushels have been produced. The yields are practically 
double the average of this part of the State. The increase is due to 
the high quality of seed, the thorough cultivation practiced, and the 
rotation and manure used. 


Cost of. Producing Potatoes. 


The estimated cost of producing an acre of potatoes and putting 
them in the cave is— 


Pr Ol RON So es te $1. 50 
I cttw eh eee eS re - 40 
Piss) i> RIS Bt Se iCON tk ee ee 6. 60 
luting and: planting... 3... eee eects ts eens 1. 50 
IN nce Dee ae Se SE eee 4, 00 
TMINCINI RE et Ee St iy So ee ee eee 1.25 
SIND’ EMU MOUNDS S022 8 ee ee ie hee ba 6. 50 

FINI nm SE gg al ares Mi ae gad ne agi rat et 21. 75 


At these figures 1 bushel when stored in the cave has cost 10.88 
cents, without counting rent of land or use of machinery. 


GRASS. 


Nine pounds of timothy, 12 pounds of red clover, and 2 to 3 pounds 
of alsike clover are sown to the acre, without any other crop, on 
ground that has grown potatoes two or three years. This is very 
different from the common practice, which is to sow 8 to 10 pounds of 
timothy and 5 to 7 pounds of clover to the acre with a full crop of 
wheat or oats. It will be seen that Mr. Beadle sows the usual quan- 
tity of timothy and more than double that of clover. He considers 
heavy seeding and the full use of the land both essential to good 
grass crops. The weeds are clipped once or twice, if necessary, but a 
hay crop is secured in the fall. 

A hay crop the first year is almost an unheard-of thing in this 
region. This man is able to produce it because of the good condi- 
tion of his land and the fact that the grass has the full use of the soil. 
A large proportion of the grass sown with grain fails to make a 
stand, but a failure has never occurred on this farm. The second 
year two crops of hay are cut, and then there is usually a good after- 
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math to plow under or, if the grass is to stand another year, to leave 
for winter cover. No stock is ever allowed on the meadow. This is 
another important point. As a result of these practices the yields 
secured are more than twice those common in the neighborhood. In 
1906, 52 loads, conservatively estimated at 1,500 pounds each, were 
produced on 7 acres, making a yield of over 5} tons an acre for the 
season. The first crop in 1907 was 22 tons from the same field. 

Hay is raked quite green and cured in the windrow and cock. As 
soon as sufficiently dry it is hauled to the barn. No salt or lime is 
ever used on the hay. A side-delivery rake has recently been pur- 
chased with the intention of using a loader on the windrows so as to 
save cocking and pitching. 

PASTURE. 

The pasture is permanent and consists of 11 acres of Kentucky blue- 
grass, timothy, and white clover. Throughout the season of 1906 it 
furnished plenty of feed for 5 cows and 5 calves, 3 yearling heifers, 
1 horse, and the team when not in use. In July, 1907, there were 6 
cows, 2 yearling heifers, 2 horses, 1 colt, and the team when not in 
use on this pasture, and still several tons of hay might well have been 
cut. In this locality tame pastures usually require 14 to 2 acres for 
each head of stock, but it will be seen that this pasture is supporting 
about a head per acre besides the calves and colt, and there is feed 
to spare. The difference is due entirely to difference in care. Here 
manure is frequently applied, and weeds, such as thistles, dock, and 
ironweed, are either cut off or dug out. In this way a dense, luxuri- 
ant growth of grass is secured. 


FRUIT. 


While fruit growing is of minor interest on this farm, it adds 
considerably to the net income. Especially is this true of the half 
acre of strawberries, which returned $260 in 1907, and the quarter 
acre of blackberries, from which 375 quarts had been sold up to August 
7, with one-third of the crop still on the bushes. Vegetables are rarely 
sold. These products are nearly all retailed at a good price, and 
special effort is made to deliver them in first-class condition. 


MANURE. 


Both meadow and pasture receive a heavy dressing of manure 
in the winter. No manure is used directly on the potatoes and no 
commercial fertilizer has ever been used. What is made in the sum- 
mer is hauled directly to the pasture. During the winter the cattle 
yard, as well as the barn, is kept well bedded with wheat straw, so 
that as much manure as possible will be made. The straw is secured 
from the neighbors for almost nothing. What manure is needed is 
hauled from a near-by town, where it is to be had free of charge. 
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HORSES. 


An old team and 1 young mare, 1 two-year-old colt, and 1 spring 
colt are now on the farm. The mare is a high-grade Percheron and 
the colts are always from the best available sire of that breed. They 
are fed but little grain during the winter and none in the summer. 
The work horses are never grained heavily and are pastured when 


not in use in the summer. 
CATTLE. 


All the cattle, except 1 milk cow which is kept for family use, are 
registered Shorthorns of good quality. The calves, of course, are al- 
lowed to run with the cows. A little corn is fed during the winter, 
but none in the summer. The cattle business is not yet well estab- 
lished, and unfortunately the young stock has not thus far sold at as 
good prices as the owner could justly expect. The herd now contains 
6 cows, 2 yearling heifers, and 1 bull, and 6 calves are expected this 
season. 

POULTRY. 


About 50 Barred Plymouth Rock hens are kept primarily for fam- 
ily use, but most of the cockereis are easily sold at $1.50 each for 
breeding purposes; also a few eggs for setting. The flock is kept 
confined during the summer. 


EQUIPMENT OF FARM IN 1907. 


ii 
Stock. Value. H Machinery. 


NE apo icgo sc pines nase oul $200. 00 || 1 potato planter 
| 200.00 || 1 potato digger 
1 colt (2 years) 125. 00 || 1 walking weeder, 12-foot.... 
1 colt 90,00: I-plow, 14aneb.. 0.6... con cctae 
3 cows 300. 00 || 1 harrow, 2-section 
3 heifers, 2 years 225.00 || 1 wagon, secondhand 17 
2 heifers, 1 year 80.00 || years ago 
1 bull calf 5(.90 | 1 delivery wagon, mostlv 
50.00 || homemade 
| 1 road wagon 
|| 1 mower, 5-foot 
1 dump ha 
secondhanc 
1 side hayrake, secondhand. . 
1 manure spreader 
1 walking lister, secondhand. 
1 plow, 1-shovel 
2 small platform scales 
1 cultivator, 14-tooth, 1-horse. 
|| 1 cultivator, 4-shovel, with 6- 
shovel spring shank attach- 


| 
| 





1, 280. 00. | 


a Estimates. 
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SE ON RRY 5 ccc wcncunescsoex S20 OC TE GOW < ccccacacccseen coancs 








$50. 00 

Potatoes, 2,000 bushels, at 60 257 bushels corn .........--- 94. 45 
COUN oder a luna wacnaded 1, 200. 00 || 16 bushels wheat for poultry. 8. 60 
MOONEE coca ot sows nna acawee 185. 00 || Oil, meal, and bran ......... 10. 00 
WON a Todos es0-eb dase Soesoes OCU EQUORS Joe csescscsesecuscoua 68. 00 
BE UE So conan Sdadsadeeeawe 257.50 || Seed potatoes............--- + 90. 00 
PIS ana reste aac atone 70. OB IP GHG. os os cwe ne ccccuvceus 615. 00 
MOMs ond sala) dacs usdwoesees 5100.00 || Miscellaneous...........--.. 675.00 
MSN eso -oeelaaae wa veces eine RGAE Gtk)  WEMOG so. cls cucecasauneneus b 25. 00 


a This item includes a half interest in 1 bull. 










Summary: 





Value of farm, 40 acres at $200 ...... 2. cccccccscce $8, 000. 00 
Wee Ol VG GIGGR hs. ac eecedics Cinaccakadecvousasdee 1, 280. 00 


Value of machinery and implements. .............- see 









RETURNS ON INVESTMENT. 






It will be seen that the net income derived is 15.4 per cent on $9,764, 
the total value of the farm, stock, and equipment. While more cattle 
were disposed of in 1906 than can be sold every year they did not 
bring more money than it is hoped the smaller number will bring 
when the herd is better established. In 1907 much more was realized 
from small fruit, but the acreage of potatoes was reduced one-half. 

The sales usually amount to about $1,500 per annum, which, after 
paying expenses, leaves about $1,100 (or 11} per cent on the capital 
invested) and the produce used, which represents the income of the 
family or the amount available for living expenses and profits. That 
the family has been able to live on less than this is shown by the fact 
that the farm has been paid for practically in eleven years, improve- 
ments costing about $1,000 have been added, and the value of the 
live stock has been considerably increased. The place was purchased 
at $92.50 an acre, and is now worth about $200 an acre. 

Considering the farm at its present value, the average net profit 
has been approximately $800 per annum. Without considering the 
rise in value of the land, but counting only the purchase price of the 
farm, the cost of improvements made, and the increased value of the 
stock, the net profits actually resulting from what has been produced 
have been not far from $500 per annum. 
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In comparing these results with those obtained in other lines of 
business or by men working for salaries, it must be remembered that 
all living expenses of the family were paid out of the receipts from 
the farm and that these profits still remained. The home alone is 
worth a large proportion of the value of the entire farm, yet this has 
been included in the investment upon which the percentage of profit 
has been figured. 

All of the produce, poultry, eggs, butter, milk, and some fuel have 
also been supplied by the farm. These are items which no one would 
think of including in the business expenses of any other line of work. 
To rent as good a house and live as well as this family does would 
require $1,500 a year in almost any city. And to do this and save as 
much as this farmer has netted would require a salary of about $2,300. 

The owner of this farm had previously operated 160 acres for a 
number of years, but has done so much better on 40 acres that he has 
no desire for a larger area. He alone does practically all the work of 
the farm, none of the other three members of the family assisting in 
the outdoor work. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO IMPROVED METHODS. 


Under the present practice one mare does nothing but raise a colt, 
while the old team is probably not in use more than half the time. 


The work could easily be done by a team of brood mares. Two colts 
a year could be raised instead of one, and the expense of keeping an 
extra horse would be avoided. 

The cropping system now in use is very irregular. Two years there 
are 7 acres of potatoes and the third year 14 acres. Three consecutive 
crops of potatoes on the same land are not advisable on account of 
danger from disease, but even if grown for three years the system 
would still be just as irregular. One year there would be 7 acres of 
old grass and two years there would be 7 acres of old grass and 7 
acres of new seeding. This makes the hay supply irregular. The hay 
ration, too, can be much improved by the introduction of alfalfa. To 
correct these difficulties the following changes are suggested: Lay out 
the fields as shown in figure 2. This will not require any change in 
fences, as no fences are needed between fields. It will eliminate the 
sweet corn fodder, but will supply alfalfa, which is more productive 
and a more valuable feed. A large proportion of the alfalfa will be 
near to the pasture and can conveniently be cut and thrown over to 
the stock if necessary. There will be 3} acres of alfalfa, 43 acres of 
old grass, 43 acres of new grass, and 93 acres of potatoes each year, 
with a regular rotation of two years in grass and two years in pota- 
toes. Assuming yields of 200 bushels of potatoes, 6 tons of alfalfa, 
4 tons of old grass, and 1} tons of new grass to the acre, the proposed 
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plan gives 1,900 bushels of potatoes, 25 tons of timothy and clover 
hay, and 194 tons of alfalfa, while the present plan gives an average 
of 1,833 bushels of potatoes, 34 tons of hay, and 6 tons of fodder. 
By the change 67 bushels of potatoes and 44 tons of feed are gained, 
a much better quality of feed is obtained, and a regular rotation, 
giving the same acreage in each crop each year, is adopted. The 
feed supply will therefore be more regular, as there will not be so 
much danger of a shortage or surplus of hay. 
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Fic. 2.—Diagram of the Beadle farm showing suggested improvements in arrangement. 










‘Assuming the above yields, 2 horses, 2 two-year old colts, 2 yearling 
colts, 2 spring colts, 5 cows, 1 bull, 2 yearling heifers, and 4 calves 
can be kept, and about the same quantity of corn as now used will be 
needed. The pasture will usually summer this number of stock or 
at least has furnished feed enough for the last two years. In case 
of a scarcity of grass, stock could be pastured out at reasonable prices, 
or the pasture could be supplemented with alfalfa, and a little hay 
purchased in winter, if necessary. Some patches in the garden that 
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will be vacant by the middle of the summer can be utilized for catch 
crops of feed. 

The introduction of alfalfa will considerably improve the feed 
ration for both cattle and horses, as will be seen by examining the 
appended table, which shows the food requirements of cattle of dif- 
ferent ages according to the Wolff-Lehmann feeding standards, ap- 
proximately the ration now used, and the proposed ration. The hay 
is assumed to be an even mixture of timothy and clover. If it should 
be three-fourths clover and one-fourth timothy, the protein content 
would be increased by one-fifth and the carbohydrates decreased by 
one-twentieth. 


TABLE I.—Daily food requirements of cattle of different ages, the quantity now 
used on the Beadle farm, and the ration proposed. 


Feed. Protein. drates. 


Carbohy- 
matter. Fats. 


| Dry 
| 
| 
CALVES (600 POUNDS WEIGHT). | 

| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Quantity required 1.50 7.9 0.4 

Present ration: 


Hay (one-half clover, one-half timothy)_--14 pounds- -| 2. 0.67 5.8 0.22 
4 pounds- -| 3.é 31 2.6 











Proposed ration: 
Hay (one-half ciover, one-half timothy)_---5 pounds--| 
-8 pounds-- 
44 pounds__ 








YEARLINGS (900 POUNDS WEIGHT). 


IIRL INNNITNON ask ea ansoaneveamanben | 0.36 








Present ration: 
Hay (one-ha!f clover, one-half timothy) | 18.90 &. 0.33 
Corn 2.60 -20 | 2. 12 








Proposed ration: 
Hay (one-half clover, one-half timothy).-—-10 pounds-- 8.58 
Alfalfa 10 pounds-- 9.16 
4 pounds--; 3.50 











cows (1,200 POUNDS WEIGHT). 


Same basis as cattle eighteen to twenty-four months. 
Quantity required 








Proposed ration: 
Hay (one-half clover, one-half timothy)-_-_-20 pounds-- 
I 55, cops cssneoncsoso ere cies h es tbnair nant bain ae Sa 
3 pounds-_-! 











To feed the bull all the year and the other cattle six months these 
rations will require 32,400 pounds of mixed hay and 23,100 pounds 
of alfalfa. This will leave 17,600 pounds of mixed hay and 15,800 
pounds of alfalfa for the horses, which will feed the team nine 
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months and the colts six months. If the cattie were grade stock it 
would probably be more profitable to feed no grain except, perhaps, 
to the calves, and even in this herd it may be found economical to 
feed less grain. When stock is to be prepared for show these rations 
would be inadequate. 


A FORTY-ACRE FARM IN ADAMS COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In December, 1895, Mr. H. F. Warren purchased 40 acres of unim- 
proved rough land 10 miles from Hastings, south-central Nebraska. 
The price was $400 and a mortgage was given for the whole amount. 
He secured also a lease on 40 acres of tillable land for two years, giv- 
ing one-third of the crop, and a lease on a house and outbuildings 
for two years. January 1, 1896, his business statement showed: 


Wiesnnneee . 2: = So ea ae a ee 
PAP eee ee ee a ee eee ce ee ee 648. 80 


Present worth 294. 05 


The lease on the buildings was valued at $100. The inventory was 
detailed and included everything in doors and out. 


THE LAND. 


The land purchased is cut by several deep draws and is one of the 
roughest pieces in the county. Most of it was in native grass, one- 
third is untillable, and the remainder is cut up into small patches by 
several deep ravines. Two acres were in public roads. There was 
no timber. The soil is of loessial origin and is mostly the dark silt 
loam so common in the Missouri basin. On many of the hillsides the 
dark soil has been washed off and the buff subsoil lies bare. Near 
the largest draws are some patches of fine sandy loam. 


THE OWNER AND HIS PROSPECTS. 


No one but the owner believed it possible to make even the most 
meager living upon such a farm—38 acres of rough pasture 10 miles 
from town, no buildings, no money, four mouths to feed, two hands to 
earn. The neighbors thought him foolish to try. It was certainly a 
hard-looking proposition, but the personal factors at least were in 
his favor. He was young and strong and possessed energy and deter- 
mination. Both he and his wife knew how to make the most of every- 
thing. He was an experienced farmer and also knew something of 
garden and nursery work. He was handy with tools and could do 
practically all of his own smith, carpentry, and mason work. The 
figures on page 20, taken from the annual balance sheets, show what 
success has been attained. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


The rented land was planted to corn, and as there was very little 
stock most of the crop had to be sold, but the price (8 to 15 cents a 
bushel) was too low to pay the cost of production. From 1898 to 1906, 
inclusive, no land was rented. Work was at once commenced on the 
home place. The tillable land was subdued. Orchards were set and 
the bottoms of the draws, which were too frequently overflowed to 
produce crops, were set with forest trees. 


POTATOES. 


Several patches were recognized as good potato soil and in 1898 
potatoes became the main crop and continued so for at least five 
years. One year the cash sales of potatoes amounted to $450. Early 
marketing was resorted to as much as possible, and potatoes were 
frequently hauled 14 miles and seldom less than 10. Sale was often 
slow and continued till spring. Catch crops of sorghum, millet, or 
turnips frequently followed early potatoes. There was so little till- 
able land outside the orchards that rotation was not undertaken, and 
the continued growth cf potatoes so filled the ground with disease 
that the crop had to be abandoned. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROPS. 


Not much truck has been grown because it is too far to market. 
Different years various small crops that were not regularly produced 
have been planted successfully. One year several acres of sorghum 
made a profitable crop of both seed and sirup. White beans were 
once an important item of income. Another year a catch crop of 
turnips after potatoes proved very profitable and the next season 
considerable turnip seed was sold. 


ORCHARDS. 


The orchards, of which there were 12 or 15 acres of apples, peaches, 
cherries, and plums, were ruined by severe storms and became a total 
loss. Most of the trees have been grubbed out or cut down. The 
labor and money spent upon them constituted a heavy loss to the 


owner. 
TIMBER. 


The forest trees have proved a great success and for several years 
have supplied an abundance of fuel. Unfortunately, most of the 
earlier settings were of maple and ash, which, though valuable for 
fuel, are worthless for posts. Later catalpas were set and promise 
soon to furnish all the posts needed and some to sell. 
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It should be emphasized that all these forest trees producing valu- 
able timber are on land that would otherwise have been entirely waste. 
Many a farm in this region has enough such waste land to produce all 
the fuel and posts that can be used. If the proper varieties are set 
no better posts or wood can be had at any price. The importance of 
this will be seen when it is remembered that common small posts are 
worth 16 to 25 cents each and soft (bituminous) coal about $8 a ton. 


STOCK. 


In 1896 a herd of pure-bred hogs was started, but after several 
years was given up as a failure and for some time no hogs were kept. 
But since potatoes were abandoned most of the available land has 
been seeded to timothy, bluegrass, and alfalfa for hog pasture, and 
hogs for market have been the chief product of the farm in recent 
vears. About 170 pigs were raised last year. All the grain is pur- 
chased. The pigs are farrowed in a large pig house, and as soon as 
conditions permit all sows and pigs are turned out together in the 
pastures. While the hogs are on pasture only a light feed of grain is 
given. 

Concerning the character of the pasture it may be stated that part 
of it is rough land not suited to the plow and is in native prairie 
grass. A small portion of the pasture land is in bluegrass, another 
small portion in timothy, while several acres are in alfalfa. Some- 
times the orchard is utilized as pasture for hogs. During the winter 
alfalfa hay and corn are fed. 

The best old sows are kept over to bring fall pigs. The pigs are 
marketed at from 9 to 12 months of age. Mr. Warren is gradually 
bringing all available land on his farm into pasture and forage crops 
for hogs. 

Two horses and 1 to 3 cows have always been kept. A good flock 
of hens—sometimes over 200—has added considerably to the income, 
as well as supplying the table with poultry and eggs. 


LABOR. 


Only a few days’ work has ever been hired. Work is exchanged 
with the neighbors and sometimes grain has been taken in payment 
for work. Nearly every year a little money has been received for 
labor. This year (1907) the children are helping a good deal. 


EXPENSES. 


During the six years, 1896 to 1901, inclusive, the average annual 
eash expense for living, including clothing, furriture, fuel, groceries, 
doctor’s bills, and every expense connected with the household, was 
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only $66.44, Everything else used was either produced on the farm 
or secured in exchange for produce. At the beginning of this period 
there were four persons in the family :nd at the end seven. 

For the eight years ending in 1903 the average annual farm expense, 
exclusive of permanent improvements, stock, and feed, but including 
machinery, repairs, and incidentals, was $35.23. 

These items show how nearly a family may live upon the produce 
of the farm and how low an ingenious man may keep the incidental 
expenses of the farm. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED. 


From 1896 to 1903 a business statement was made out each year, and 
the following table shows the financial condition on January 1 of each 
year: 


TABLE II.—Business statements for the Warren farm from 1896 to 1903, 
inclusive, 


| | | Feed | | 
| a- House-| Total | Total Pres- | 
Year. oo hgg Lease. | Cash. | chin- - = hold re- | lia- | ent 

. | | | ery. | et ies. goods. | sources. ae worth. 
1896... $400.00 100.00 | fae 85 [$118.00 
1897...| 400.00 
1898___ 550.00 |... 
1899... 700.00 |__- 
1900_--.| 1,000.00 
1901_--.| 1,000.00 
1902_.-.| 1,200.00 
1908.--.| 1,850.00 | 


$110.00 $012.85 (9648.05 | #204. | 
| 110.00 849.15 | 577.00 | 272.15 | 
473.48 | a8. | 859.70 

1.67 | 555.70 | 575.97 


| 210,00 |1° 487.00 
o Saree 


SENSES 
RE BIS08e 
SSSSSERS 


seseses! 
S2essses 
SEBS 


| 410.00 (1,824.53 


—— 


} 


‘axes, estimated. 


st 


In the autumn of 1906 land was rented and teams and machinery 
purchased to operate it, because two of the boys are now large enough 
to help. Had it not been for this expansion, the hogs sold near 
the close of 1906 would have paid all debts and the running expenses 
through the next summer, There were also on hand— 


$65.00 | Household goods 
0 ee eee 150. 00 | Machinery and tools 
90.00 | Feed and supplies _____--_-- 
200. 00 
273. 00 | 
12. 00 | 


4 Possibly this is as much as these goods would have brought on the market. 
This includes a collection of mounted animals and birds which it is not probable 
that any taxidermist would sell for less than $200, and it is worth much more 
than it was in 1896 when the owner invoiced it at $40. The writer would esti- 
mate the household goods exclusive of the specimens at $150. 

>The farm was not for sale and could not have been purchased at this 
price. 
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The buildings and fences cost probably $1,400 for material alone. 
The increase of $2,600 in the value of the farm since it was purchased 
would probably not pay the cost of the improvements that have been 
made if orcbards and groves are included. The owner of this farm 
has worked hard and the family has lived economically, but most of 
the time many of the comforts of life, as well as the necessities, have 
been enjoyed and the children have been kept in school. There has 
always been time to care for the hundreds of flowering perennials 
and shrubs and ornamental trees which almost hide the house from 
view. To start with $294 capital and in eleven years have over $4,200 
and care for two to seven children all the time is certainly a very 
good showing for 38 acres of rough land. Two acres of the 40 are 
in public roads. No land was rented until 1907, except the first two 
years, and that did not pay expenses. 


A TWENTY-ACRE FARM IN PAWNEE COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ten years ago Mr. Arnold Martin, a young Swiss farmer, who as 
a result of three years’ renting in northeastern Kansas had secured 
a team, a littie farm machinery, and $275 in money, became dissatis- 
fied. He had been raised on a 6-acre farm, had studied agriculture 
in the public schools, and knew something of intensive methods. 
He believed he could do better on a small place of his own than on 
a large rented farm. In Pawnee County he found 20 acres of unim- 
proved rough land mostly covered with brush and small trees. (Good 
land was worth $50 to $70 per acre, but no one seemed to want this 
piece. He purchased it for $12.50 per acre, paying $100 down and 
giving a note for $150 at 7 per cent interest for three years. There 
remained $175 with which to make improvements and start his work. 
Realizing that it would take several years to subdue most of his 
own land, he leased an adjoining piece of about 4 acres for five years. 
This was also unbroken and needed considerable clearing. 

While grabbing, plowing, and planting, the owner was studying 
the markets and his soil to see what he could produce for which there 
was a home demand. Potatoes, onions, small fruits, pears, and 
peaches were chosen for the main crops, with corn for any land 
not otherwise occupied. 


THE SOIL AND ITS USE. 


A small field of nearly 2 acres of alluvial soil is kept for annual 
crops. The slopes are rocky in places and the soil is a residual 
clay loam, having been formed mostly by the weathering of the lime- 
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stone which underlies it. About 8 acres of this are set to orchards, 
about 1 acre in alfalfa, 1 in timothy and clover, 3 in pasture (half 
of which is timbered), and a little in annual crops. One hill is poor 
soil, largely formed by glacial deposits, and contains some bowlders, 
locally called “ nigger heads.” About 2 acres of this is in wild grass, 
which is used for hay, as is also about half an acre of stony land 
around the quarry. There is still a little land that has not been 


put to use. 
METHODS AND PRACTICES, 


The intensive methods practiced are of particular interest. The 
land is kept busy from spring till fall. At the last cultivation of 
the potatoes corn is planted between the rows. A full crop of pota- 
toes is secured and a fair crop of corn also. As many as 75 bushels of 
corn to the acre have been grown in this way. The corn usually has 
to be hoed once, but the potato vines nearly cover the ground, so | 
not much working of the corn is required. After the potatoes ripen 
the corn keeps the weeds down. By the time the corn needs the ground 
the potatoes are ripe, and the corn is in the shock before it is time to 
dig the potatoes. Squashes are sometimes planted the same way. 
Usually parts of the potato patches are sown with millet or sorghum 
just before the last cultivation. This makes a good crop of feed 
and does not hurt the potatoes. The smallest yield of potatoes ever | 
secured was 100 bushels an acre and the largest over 700 bushels an | 
acre. The onion patches grow corn and melons, which are planted | 
in the rows between the onions. Part of the orchard is set with | 
small fruit and part is planted with potatoes and truck. 

In dry spells all the water the windmill will pump is used for 
irrigation, and it is here that intensive cropping reaches its height. 
There is also a small irregular spring which flows into a reservoir 
and at times furnishes considerable water. The water from the well 
flows directly to the ditch as pumped. A little manure is scattered 
in the ditches to prevent washing. Bi, 4 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 3) shows the rows of crops in 
two of the spaces between rows of pear trees. The pears have been 
set six years and the limbs touch in the rows, yet nearly all the other 
plants were doing well when the writer visited the farm late in 
June. The trees are 10 feet apart in the rows and the rows 12 feet 


apart. 
MANURE. 


On account of the soil being new, not so much manure has been 
required as will be needed in the future. All that is made on the 
farm is used and all that is wanted can be obtained two miles distant. 
All cornstalks and coarse waste are used to prevent washing or to 
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mulch trees or berries that can not be cultivated. About two loads 
of wood ashes are secured annually and used on strawberries and 
pear trees. 

FRUIT. 


The orchards contain 900 pear, 200 cherry, about 800 peach, and 
a few apple trees; 200 plums were set, but have been grubbed out 
because they were not profitable. 

Pears have paid the best. Many varieties have been tried. Some 
varieties are not readily self-fertilized, especially the Kiefer, so it 
was necessary to find varieties that flowered at the same time, as well 
as those that were hardy and prolific. The best success has been 
attained by planting Dwarf Duchess and Standard Kiefer alter- 
nately. Standard Flemish Beauty has also done well. 

Wee 
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F1G. 3.—Rows of crops in the pear orchard on the Martin farm. 


Of the small fruits strawberries have given the best returns, but 
a good many raspberries and blackberries have been grown, and some 
gooseberries and currants. 


SEED CORN. 


The production of corn for seed and for exhibition has been under- 
taken as a side issue and is proving very successful. Mr. Martin 
won a gold medal on corn at the St. Louis Exposition. At other 
fairs many premiums have been awarded his products. He finds 
ready sale for seed corn at good prices. When corn is grown without 
any other crop cultivation is continued until the ears are well ma- 
tured. Contrary to the practice of most breeders, Mr. Martin plants 
the best ear in a patch by itself, and the best ear from the crop is 
selected and planted in the same manner. The prizes he has won do 
not make a bad showing for his practice. : 
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EXHIBITS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


The last few years considerable attention has been given to grow- 
ing a large variety of products for exhibition purposes. Last year 
$243.25 in cash prizes was secured. At the Portland Exposition three 
gold and two silver medals were won. 


SPRAYS. 


Mr. Martin is an enthusiastic advocate of dust sprays and uses sal 
Bordeaux mixture frequently on orchafds and truck. Arsenical poi- 
sons are used as insecticides. His plants and trees have a very healthy 
appearance and the pear orchard is probably the best in the State, but 
it must be remembered that the trees are still young. 


LABOR. - 


No labor is ever hired. The owner, with the help of his wife, does 
it all, and besides has earned considerable money every year, except 
the last, by helping his neighbors. He has more work now than he 
can well do at home and may soon have to hire help. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No butter, eggs, or poultry have ever been sold. Only a few 


chickens are kept for family use, and these, on account of the crops 
they might destroy, are closely confined during the growing season. 
Only one cow is kept. When there is a surplus of rough feed, calves 
are bought, fed through the winter, and sold in the spring. Some 
hogs are now kept to make use of unsalable products. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Stock. | Machinery. 


| 


wagon. 
mower. 

hayrake. 

cultivator, 4-shovel, :2-horse. 
cultivator, 5-shovel, 1-horse. 
harrow, 2-section. 

walking lister. 

walking plow. 

hand cultivator. 

garden drill. 

hand sprayer. 


1 team of mules. 

1 cow. 

11-year-old driving colt. 
1 sow. 

A few chickens. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES. 


The following shows the receipts for produce sold from the farm 
for the past ten years. Exact accounts of everything have been kept. 
To this should be added about $100 received for rock quarried on the 
farm by the owner’s labor. The profit on the calves which have been 
wintered should also be added, but the amount is unknown: 


1897. 


3 acres potatoes, 678 bushels at 50 cents_____________________________ $339. 
8 acres corn, 220 bushels at 32 cents 70. 
iie- Balt nere Vemete blob. es eo oe 12. 


mecerved: for helping. neighbors... =<. 225 58. 


5 acres potatoes, 930 bushels at 45 cents to $1 

12 acres corn, 170 bushels 

PEMROGNRIOR GUG: VORCIRUNOO. o.oo ets Se ee ee 126. 
Received for helping neighbors 


1899. 


7 acres potatoes, 1,085 bushels at 35 cents___________________________ $379. 
12 acres corn, 230 bushels at 30 cents 69. 
One-halt-aere aemall fruit and: vegetables... -. 2 ee 136. 
Received for helping neighbors 


One-half acre vegetables 
One-half acre small fruit, 126 crates at $1.60____________ 
Received for helping neighbors 


If too many acres appear to be accounted for, it must be remem- 
bered that much of the land raises two crops. 


1901, 


8 acres corn (none sold). 
Small fruit and vegetables 
Received for helping neighbors 





This was a very dry season and the thorough cultivatiou practiced 
told well on the potato crop. 
1902, 


5 acres potatoes, 1,600 bushels at 25 cents_____________________ eee nee $400. 00 
10 acres corn, 280 bushels at 35 cents 98. 00 
Small fruit 325. 40 
perms fOr, NGMiinir SiGTeNOrR. 42. 00 


Total 865. 40 


Potatoes, at 80 cents to $1.50 
Received for work at college 


In 1903 half the land was rented and the owner spent three months 
away from home starting a farm for a college. This made the re- 
ceipts for the year very low. 

1904, 


5 acres potatoes, § acres corn, etc.: 
Dorees,. soo pneeele-a¢ T6eete.-_- 2 = eo ee $562. 
art, 2a ues OC 40 Cente 8 6 oe 8 84, 
DRAM Riv aah ERO A UREN AMOI SUR INI a 146. 
Zeceived tor helpime neighbors. nn ee 56. 


6 acres potatoes, 7 acres corn, ete. : 
Potatoes, 892 bushels at 60 cents_________________ tae RO ee $535. 
ras aes OI AT MORNE Sas ee 67. 
Seed corn, 46 bushels at $1.50____-___-______- : Le ee 
Small fruit and vegetables_______- 
Received for helping neighbors_-__. 


4 acres potatoes, 8 acres corn, etec.: 
Potatoes, 350 bushels at 55 cents $192. 50 
rh. 2) DUBNGI Rt / OO COME oe hb oo ee ee 43. 21 
errs, 28s ehels et-Bi oe. we oe ee eee 
ee OAK <e RNOCIN Ot los eo oo lee 66. 5u 
Premiums -__---- estas : 248, 25 
NOON gen ee re eee ea pa ge 142. 50 


Total : 1, 031. 15 
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RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED. 


The results accomplished, as shown in the foregoing statements, 
have not been obtained by catering to fancy city trade. The nearest 
market of any consequence and the one where most of the produce 
has been sold is a town of 2,500 inhabitants 7 miles distant. 

In 1899 the mortgage of $150 was paid; in 1902 a barn was built at 
a cost of $100; in 1903 a well, a windmill, etc., were built costing 
$100, and an addition to the house, costing $200, was made. The 
fencing used cost about $50. 

The home is now comfortably furnished and practically all has 
been paid for in ten years. The other expenses of the farm have 
been very light except for nursery stock, which has probably 
cost $800. The house is a neat little four-room cottage. The barn 
has a stone basement, 16 feet by 20 feet, for stock and an upper story 
for grain and hay. 

Mr. Martin now owes no one and has some money ahead. The 
farm could easily be sold for $2,500. The owner has made three 
pleasure trips to Colorado and spent three months last winter in 
Switzerland. He has found time also to gain a good command of 
English, both spoken and written. 

Mr. Martin says his place is far from producing what it is capable 
‘of; in fact, there are several acres that have as yet produced almost 
nothing. He expects to do much better in the future. It will 
readily be seen that much” time and money have been spent on 
orchards which have only just commenced to bear. 

The neighbors used to laugh at the young foreigner and nick-' 
named him “ Hazelbrush,” but now they say, “ He is making more 
money on 20 acres than we do on 160.” He does not want any more 
land, but wants to farm what he has better. In speaking of the size 
of farms he once said: “ People of moderate means should not farm 
too much land. A man can start on 20 acres; 40 acres will do; 80 
is enough; 160 an abundance; 320 a misfortune; and 640 a calamity.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Nothing in this bulletin should be interpreted to mean that the 
time has come when the average farm in the corn belt should be 
reduced to 20 or 40 acres. We do not mean any such thing. It 
seems perfectly clear that the majority of farms should contain 80 
to 160 acres. There is no reason why the man who owns a large 
farm and has means and help to operate it should reduce his acreage. 
But the man who must depend mainly on borrowed money or is 
unable to secure sufficient help often overreaches and reduces his 
profits or creates an actual loss in consequence, when if he had been 
content to work on a smaller scale, depending mostly upon his own 
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labor and as little as possible upon borrowed funds, success would 
have been much more certain. 

Even the man on a 160-acre farm must depend largely upon 
making a profit from hired labor. His margin usually is not large 
and his risk is considerable. He must commonly be content with a 
very moderate return upon his investment. There are many details 
which must too often be entrusted to incompetent or indifferent 
persons, and many small losses and leaks occur that could be pre- 
vented if the owner had less to look after. The small farmer can not 
expect to clear as much as the larger one in the most favorable sea- 
sons, but on the other hand his loss will be much less in unfavorable 
seasons. He has less risk not only because he has less invested in 
land, but especially because he has less invested in teams, machinery, 
feed, etc., and has entirely eliminated the very important item of 
expense for hired help, and also because he can keep closer watch 
of everything and in case of sudden or unforeseen contingencies, 
such as sudden storms, can care for his smaller acreage more quickly. 
Generally, too, his income will be more evenly divided between 
several products than is that of the larger farmer, and consequently 
his chances of heavy loss are very much reduced. In case of poor 
crops the small farmer can lose little besides his living expenses be- 
cause his running expense is very small, but the large farmer who 
operates on borrowed capital has his interest to pay and heavy run- 
ning expenses, including hired labor. One adverse season may con- 
sume the profits of several favorable ones. 

The capital invested in a small farm is often of minor importance, 
the owner’s labor being the main producing factor, but on large 
farms or even on farms of moderate size interest on the investment 
may be much more than the value of one man’s labor. Nearly every- 
thing on the small farm returns a larger percentage of profit because 
everything receives the owner’s personal attention. He does all the 
work and does it much better than hired men can be expected to, and 
this difference is often enough to make the difference between a loss 
and a good profit. 

Generally the man on less than 80 acres can not afford to grow 
much grain. As a rule, he should aim to produce things that are 
shipped into his home town rather than those that are shipped out. 
A glance at any grocer’s stock is sufficient to show that he is obliged 
to import much that could be profitably grown in the vicinity. 
Strawberries, blackberries, grapes, melons, cabbage, tomatoes, onions, 
sweet potatoes, and potatoes are among the products that are annu- 
ally shipped into many of the towns in this region and during the 
season when they could be supplied by the neighboring farms. Of 
the products adapted to small farms for which there is a more general 
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market, hogs and alfalfa will probably take the,lead. Dairying can 
always be resorted to; the growing of improved seed corn can well be 
handled on the small farm; 100 or more hens can always be made 
profitable. No one man will produce all of these, and for that 
reason there is room for several small farms near every town of even 
a few hundred inhabitants. Near the larger cities small farmers, 
truckers, and dairymen are numerous and competition is close, but 
still there is room for more men with energy and intelligence who are 
quick to see what can be produced at a good profit. 

No small farmer should depend entirely upon any one product 
unless it be a dairy product. Danger of failure is too great and there 
is not an economical distribution of labor. There will be too much 
to do at one season and nothing at another. 

A few cows, a few hogs, and a good many hens will work in nicely 
with almost any combination of crops. If many hogs are kept most 
of the farm should be in alfalfa, and hay and hogs would be the 
products sold. Potatoes or seed corn can be handled with hogs and 
alfalfa. Often a pasture has to be plowed up, and this makes an 
excellent place for either corn or potatoes. If cream or butter is to 
be sold, enough hogs should be kept to make profitable use of the milk. 
The number of types of farming and combinations of crops that can 
be adopted is very large, and the writer has intended to mention only 
a few and not to exhaust the list. It will be seen that some of these 
types are almost independent of local markets. 

Every man must make a careful study of the local conditions, his 
own preferences, and the crops and stock he selects. Of these he 
should become an expert producer. Every foot of ground should be 
kept busy as much of the time as possible and to do this catch crops, 
such as turnips, pumpkins, millet, sorghum, and early varieties of 
corn planted late for feed, must often be resorted to. Frequently be- 
fore one crop is off the ground another may be started. The produc- 
ing power of the soil must be kept at the maximum by the use of 
manure and leguminous crops. 

It is not the intention of the writer to encourage city men who 
know nothing of farming to go on to farms expecting easy work and 
large profits. Without economy and hard work success should not 
be expected on any farm. Experience is as necessary as in any other 
line of work. The more intensive the methods the more necessary 
experience becomes. It is true that inexperienced men frequently 
make successful farmers from the start, but this is also true of any 
other line of business. It should be emphasized that each of the men 
whose farms have been described was young, strong, and full of 
energy; that he was an experienced farmer and already familiar with 
the locality before starting on his small farm. 
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FARMERS’ 


BULLETINS. 


The following isa list, by number, of the Farmers’ Bulletins available for distribution. 






The bulletins entitled ‘‘Experiment Station Work” give in brief the results of experi- 
ments performed by the State experiment stations. Titles of other bulletinsare 
self-explanatory. Bulletins in this list will be sent free to any address in the United 
States on application to a Senator, Representative, or Delegate in Congress, or to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Numbers omitted have been discontin- 


ued, being superseded by later bulletins. 
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Baling hops, directions, presses, measure and weight of bales... ... 304 
Bau, CaRLeTon R., an ARTHUR H. Lerpieu, bulletin on ‘Milo 
as a dry-land grain kn oe atk £0 one new emda ak ares ea vee 322 
Barley, comparison with emmer as feeding stuff.................. 305 
og feed as supplement to corn..............2.220eeceeeee 316 
Ricciad ae manure. See Manure. 
Bean harvester, not satisfactory in use with cowpea seed........... 318 
Beans, cull, feed for hogs, pathads and experiments. ............. 305 
I. i oacy acs sco ees koe 315 
VOLVO POIRIER roo sack nin pine Sno SCOUTS ESLER Se 302 
value in rotation with Sea Island cotton ........... 302 
Bear. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Beatriz, W. R., bulletin on ‘‘Sweet potatoes”................-. 324 
Beds, sweet otato, OREM INOUNOGS c. .. 62 os 2 ates. sceeSetes 324 
Beef, baby, attening, emimer oxperimentea ... <5... ose os sees 305 
Beet, sugar, pulp, feed for horses, tests...................----- 316 
Beetles, potato, control by hand picking...............-...---.-- 325 
Beets, sugar, feeding value, comparison with mangels.......-..... 305 
Beggarweed, value as hay and RRO MRICS J. Sot, ike. Sess. 302 
Bennett, R. L., bulletin on ‘‘ Breeding early cotton to escape boll- 
weevil damage”. . 314 
Benton, Harmon, bulletin on “A successful Southern hay farm”... 312 
Bermuda grass hay, yield and value, Oklahoma experiments........ 320 
MERUPO MOT DOGS oo cc Swiss sha Seana upp awavenwae us 310 
Binders, corn, description, and cost of use............-.---..+-.-- 313 
history, construction, draft, cost and efficiency...... 303 
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Blight, bacterial, cotton, description, cause, and control.......... 302 
Blind staggers, caused by moldy foodstuffs..................... 22 
Blue cotton, description and remedies...........-............- 302 
Boll-weevil conditions, cotton cultural system.................--- 319 
control, breeding early cotton, method ............- 314 
OMIT UONY TINONN o ne sa oo nnn so Sade bese enwn 319 
Bolls, Sea Island cotton, ideal shape. ................-.-..----0-- 302 
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Bordeaux mixture, foliage injury, description and See: . 305 
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cotton, early, to escape boll-weevil damage. ............ 314 
Sea Island cotton, directions, methods. ................- 302 
BrewstTER, Cuas. E., T. S. Parmer, and Henry Otpys, bulletin on 
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BICOIE GTA, PYOLCIN COMUNE .)o 5 it eee ed bickc de pacdssdeense 320 
Buffalo. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Buildings, farm, storage house for sweet potatoes. ................. 324 
Bulking Sea Island POOR CUBIC. oo aoc caectcesesauiocs ote 302 
Bull cotton, injury to Sea Island cotton, and removal............. 302 
Burnt-clay roads, construction and cost...-..............-...-.-- 311 
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Cactus, spineless, less hardy than others eee a 
California, game laws, close seasons and hunting licenses, 1907 


hop planting, season and methods. ..........-.....--. 304 
production per acre, possibility 
roselle seed introduction 
Calves, fattening, emmer experiments .................-........- 305 
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Canadian field peas, results of inoculation...............-........-- 315 
Carbon bisulphid, treatment of corncribs....................-.---- 313 
dioxid, effect on development of lactic acid in milk 320 
Carbonated milk, formation of lactic acid.....................-.-. 320 
use for children and invalids.................... 320 
Caribou. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Carrot seed, germination and seeding directions .................-- 309 
Carrots, cultural directions, yield and value as stock feed .......... 309 
feeding value Salen 305 
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feeding, cabbage 305 
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food requirements, daily ration 325 
parking as means of distributing manure’. ...............-. 316 
ticks. See Ticks. 
Cellar, sweet potato, directions for building 324 
Cellars, root storing, directions for construction 305 
Cement, concrete, ditch lining, efficiency and cost ...............- 317 
mortar ditch lining, efficiency and cost................... 317 
pipe, small irrigation systems; mixtures, method of mold- 
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Centerville cotton, wilt-resistant variety 302 
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Cereals, fertilizer formula, fish and chemicals.......... Fives Hoaoee 320 
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harvesting and curing 20-21 
production on jack- 3 : 10 
quantity to sow with nurse crop 32% 13 
seeding with or without nurse crop 323 11-14 
stand, securing on jack-pine lands 323 11-15 
value as green manure on jack-pine lands................... 323. 10 
Coal-tar dyes substitute, roselle, suggestion 307 14 
products, use as food 305 15 
Coccus hesperidum, roselle scale, distribution by ant 307 16 
Colletotrichum gossypii, cause of anthracnose 302 47 
Colonche, fermented drink made from tunas 316 16 
Color, apples, effect of fertilizers, experiments..................-. 316 8-9 
jelly and candies, use of tuna BAO beh die ic isidet gece oO H pai 316 17 
Colorado game laws, close seasons and hunting licenses, 1907 308 
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12, 27, 35, 41 


Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, methods and 
growth 309 22-23 
milo growing experiments : 322 11, 22 
Composting fish fertilizer 320 7 
Connecticut game laws, close seasons and hunting licenses, 1907.... 308 6, 
12, 27, 35, 41 
Constipation, chickens, remedies...... 2.2.2.2... 2ce. eee e oe eceees 305 31 
SEIT RNNAB ois 5 Giulia 5p ances aps 6 0 oibg ess bie sans wis pearance 316 17-19 
Cooling room for storing hops, description....................-.--- 304 31-33 
Cooperation, marketing fruit and truck crops. ...........-.-.-.--- 309 20-23 
Cooperative associations for marketing crops, methods, difficulties. . 309 20-23 
demonstration work on southern farms................-. 319 1-22 
Coot. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Copper-sulphate solution for use in chicken houses...............-. 305 30 
Corn and cowpeas, mixture for silage or forage, planting directions . 318 11-12, 27 
AEN SET cious oi Said bp on Panton be ae U EMU alaea mewbelees es 325 1-29 
best condition for filling silo 3 313 
NE RAEI RIOT NNR pa ek ee gun etch 317 
bushel, legal weight 313 
comparison with emmer as feeding stuff.......... ie asec ice Seals 305 
cribs, convenient. arrangement... ... 2s... 2 cece cee csecccce 3138 
culture, fertilizers, and ‘yield, Alabama diversification farm... 310 12, 17, 20, 24 
in demonstration work 319 15-16 
TAMEIOGS UORUIAIL WIOIO So i000) 55/00 nrete ain Siw’ widlaw otwidaea'e 317 18-20 
cutting and husking, comparison with husking from standing 
stalks 313 9 
shocking | cost per acre, hand and machine 303 6, 19, 22 
USERS es - le NEE CE TEE Se 313 10-14 
with knives, methods 2 SEE SE SS ANE 303 5-6 
Egyptian, and Jerusalem, resemblance to milo................ 322 5, 22 
OCT OR TR a salar aa nscccdwdw hn 6 Seen wales 317 20 
fodder silage 316 21 
See also Fodder. 
forage crop, unprofitable 313 8 
frosted, silage, feeding value 309 19 
gathering 313 1-29 
DER OMG OUUING .. sooo. Sates t ot boas clens seek da aeees 313 1-29 
machinery, use. 313 ll, 
12, 13, 21, 22 
machines, description, cost, and efficiency 303 7-22 
husking. See Husking. 
jerking ears unhusked 313 
iln-dryi ing made necessary by bad treatment of crop 313 
knives and husking pins 313 
machinery, use in harvesting crop............2..-2ceeeeeeeee 313 
‘ 12, 13, 21, 22 
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Corn seed, selection in field... . 
shocking, building and tying shock, method of making shocks. . 
shrinkage in cribs 
December to June............- pets ae aiieademseeet we 


Oak nh ee Bea rae atti { 


silage and cotton-seed meal for dairy cows.............-...-.-- 
MOrig: GAIA ONG CLOVER. <2. a eis abc ee aiaseee ree es Fi 
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varieties, productiveness, comparison...............-.-.------ 
ield, average per acre 
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Corrosive sublimate, use in disinfection of scabby potatoes, cost...... 
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breeding, early, to escape boll-weevil damage..............- 
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cultural system under boll-weevil conditions. . Un 
defoliate, desc ription, value in boll-weevil control......... 
early and rapid fruiting, distinguishing marks..:........... 
breeding, to escape boll-weevil damage 
planting and early maturing vatletiol...2-52.-0<0500. 
stand, directions for planting and covering seed...... 
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planting, obstacles to progress, credit and rental system... . . . 
rank growth, control by seed selection. ..: 
Sea Island. See Sea Island cotton. 
seed improvement by gravity separation................--- 
SGLOCHION UNG MEOTIOR. 2 05s fo G cog edad cin hee Seek 
seed-bed, preparation to insure early stand................. 
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stalks, brushing off infested squares...................----- 
yellow, cause and prevention 
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quantity to sow per acre 
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Cowpeas use on hay farm, culture and harvesting................... 312 
value as food, hay, and green manure.................... 302 

is UN ooo bo sb a ness cane es 318 

varieties, characteristics. . idea tate dea ae eee 
comparison, earliness and yield.. ae Sco nae Pee Cee eS 309 

Cows, dairy, feeding experiments, emmer ae with pret 305 
roots, experiments. . aioe ale ‘ -- 305 

milch, at pasture, feeding cowpea hay. esuceea anahe ree ae ees 318 

GNIS 5 oo iiscisceasecsadetiecanwt 317 

Cranberries, composition, comparison with roselle .. eteiGwi sas ee 
Seemiery tubatitute, rode... ........-0..csccccaaccecceceticsss 307 
Cream, bacteria, relations of age and temperature bis dunedowt clues cna 309 
ripening starters, practical use................0..-2.ee0-0- 317 
Creosote treatment of fence posts, cost...............-.2-.-.--0--- 320 
Cribs, corn, convenient arrangement.........-...........:---- Scat ee 
Crimson clover, use on hay farm, culture and harvesting.......... 312 
value as green manure for sweet potatoes........... 324 

Crop rotation, Alabama diversification farm.....................-.- 310 
PUPPOROS ACCOMIPUENEE «5... cl cesee seen os Joes SOR 

RWARE DOUIO DOOWINE. (onc vc dncwnddee vee ce ew oanles 324 

PIRIIONSN, COUUMS ORIEN 5 oso kes sled vic aieiea ag ca cat wa spese <i s 319 
cowpeas, for soil improvement, Southern States... 318 
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Oklahoma, suggestions.............. Pos itcese ees 309 

Cropping systems, small lieacs 255 caked NM chabie ees ol je. oa ee 325 





Crops, Alabama diversification farm, cost and yield, 1904, 1905, 1906. 310 















fruit and truck, marketing, cooperation.......... Mieasueees 309 
rotation to precede CORR ees. 5 seh cain oad Sake ns Pee e as 317 
Crosby, M. A., J. F. Duaear, and W. J. SPILL MAN, bulletin on “A 
successful Alabama diversification farm”.........-...........--.- 310 
Cultivator, sweet potato, description.............-..-----+-+---0-+- 324 
Cultures, pure, nitrogen-gathering bacteria, directions for UEC... 2. 315 
Curing hops, object, theory, and practical methode.c.-3.. 0.60.22. 304 
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Cuscuta spp., cultivation, host plauts, and description ........ meee 
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"See also Cows. 
Damping-off, cotton, cause and control...............-....-.-.----- 302 
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See also Game laws, under the several States. 
Defoliate cotton, description, value in boll-weevil control.......... 314 
Delaware game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907... ... 308 















Demonstration work, cooperative, on southern farms...............- 319 
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Diarrhea, chickens, remedies...... See eee L AE Mee Nowe ee 305 
Dibble, setting sweet potatoes.............-..-..--2.-00- J caue 324 
Diking and drainage, relative cost and value.................-.-.- 320 
Diplosis sorghicola, cause of ‘‘blast”’ in milo...........-.....-.....- 322 
Disease, fungous, of roselle, contro] ................-.---e-eeeeeee- 307 
Diseases, cotton, control by rotation with immune crops........... 302 
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ea Island cotton, causes and prevention...............- 302 

sweet potatoes, description, prevention, and control ...... 324 





Disinfectant, chicken, for intestinal diseases.............-........ 305 
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Disinfection, scabby potatoes j 12 
District of Columbia game laws, close seasons, and licenses, 1907... 308 6, 13, 27 
Ditch cleaner, construction and use..............--2cce+seeeeeese 321 13 
Ditcher for cleaning ditches, construction and use 321 13-14 
Ditches, lining to prevent seepage losses............-.----+----+--- & 317 10-12 
Diversification crops, benefits 302 17 
farm, Alabama, successful 310 1-24 
Dodder, control in Europe a aar~sdl wie wife crac iclaa, =a Secu neelaiaars 306 6 
THE: DOMODOUI EG MAOON 5 3 kos o's oie cas Ks pe Ra aa Rea athe e 306 26 
plants, detection and destruction .....................--- 306 22-24 
relation to farm seeds....... Ss EAASIST naa sw 01 Vda Ue aoe pmo 306 1-27 
seed, detection, cleaning é 15-21 
sources, sizes, description 12-19 
Dodders, characteristics, varieties, host plants.................--.- 306 7-11, 27 
SPRITE) 2100: SOP TOVTIEM OE 5s, cab ven bso cca iatsanse eee nsee Bure 320 7 
Dove. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Drag, plank, for earth roads, directions for making............-.... 321 
split-log, for earth roads, directions for construction and use.. 321 
Drainage and diking, relative cost and value 320 
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road construction 311 
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Duck, wild. See Jame laws, under the several States. 
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Eggs, incubation, evaporation and other factors affecting 24-26 
turning and cooling 25-26 
Egyptian corn, resemblance to milo 5, 22 
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feeding stuff 305 17-19 
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Farm animals. See Animals. 
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fish, origin, composition, and value...................... 320 
formulas combining fish and chemicals.................-. 320 
roselle, formula, quantity per acre............... Serie ae 307 
SPUNPURTAIRINS NTMI nas he eer Mee oo oo eR PENS BY, nt 310 
CHOVOE OD IAER-DiNOAANGS. «os xcco<cnsccesscdeesspscce<css ee 
commercial, use on sweet potatoes, application......... 324 
OMS ome ee ese oe ites ca stig Hoda e Cae a eae Smee s 310 
SOON MOE WEBI 5s tS So he oe cee ed ase pe oes 317 
cotton, recommended in demonstration work............ 319 
effect on color of apples, experiments................... 316 
CUBHEY OF NFROBK. foo us dassk. ees ce teres SD 
SOUR GUR ON ROU seco acs oo none eve ee 0 sang Se sineae 312 
need not be supplied by inoculation of legumes........ 315 
Sea Island cotton, general principles and formula, quan- 
VARY: DOT OCR Sei ee aes 2ua Foes eS ee o's 2 
WOOL DOLBIOON sci Sercdiciies soc cose Banie sence tenes geass ee 
use and general principles...................--------- 302 
Fiber, cotton, length desirable in seed selection..... aD ae ie 314 
POBGHC, GQUAULY GHG TOR. 55-5 oh Shes ow ce oss dines a shes cos 307 
Fibers, cotton, short or weak, cause and prevention ................ 302 
ang Birnt-clky 200d ; GITOCHIONG jo: ss 6c ssa stagete See's bounces 311 
Fish fertilizer, origin, composition, and value ..................--... 320 
Flavor, milk, from feed, prevention , 305 
Flax, dodder infestation, description of seed........-.....-.......-. 306 


Florida game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 


roselle introduction from Jamaica 
Sea Island cotton, annual crop 
Flours, gluten, and similar foods, examination, results............. 305 
PGMOr COM, IOOGINT VAMC n. 5cic5 scan ce os hese etd eo ate eke Ken's 313 
preparation, cost ‘ 303 
POM: COMLOR Gos os 52 bbs ket nese en's eee katte oe eee 
silage 
hauling rack 
shredding and storing 
COME ccs cw ced sans wesies Wieden ootasi sone etm 303 
storing and protection 
Foliage injury, Bordeaux mixture, description and prevention 
Food preparation, necessity of knowledge of nutritive value of foods. . 317 
Foods, cereal, cooking.... at 316 
* diabetic, examination, results 
Forage crops, protein content 
Forcing plants, use of anesthetics 
Formaldehyde gas, generation for disinfection of scabby potatoes. 316 
Formalin, use in disinfection of scabby potatoes, cost 316 


11, 15, 19, 22 


6-9 
20-22 
15 
14 
38 
18 
5-9 
19, 23 


9, 
10, 12, 16, 23 
6 


13, 27, 35, 42 
7 
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Bulletin No. 


Frost, injury to sweet potatoes 

Frosted corn silage, feeding value 

Fruit crops marketing, cooperation.........05...-cceeescccccevess 309 
SOON GNOOMMRININE 2 oo ce icis oo e255 Sess See oes ooSe ent es 309 
email, Wont On Amiel Terms... 5.265052. Oso ee ea si ee ae 


Galls, nematode, similarity to nodules.................------------ 315 
Game, close seasons, United States and Canada, 1907............... 308 
export, state laws prohibiting...................2+.-2+s-0-- 308 
IRWIN ca oe Leese ch lke ob ie boc chiens wate uence 308 
legislation, U. S. and Canada, 1907....................-2..-. 308 
packapos marking: IAWs...cssceieses ese ou.» Soe eee 308 
preserves, establishment in States and Canada............... 308 
ORlO, SOROG NES oo Se cc Bap ee EUS cnueua eed 308 
Rune Tenens LAWRi sal eases Jock ee A ee 308 
CMR INTO: TA Wo aise cee oe ties in bre bee 308 
WardGis BEEVICO; awe, LOOP Bie. sive corde ot ES eee Seeds 308 
Gas, illuminating, effects on trees, symptoms.................-.---- 316 
Gasoline engine, farm, for husking and shredding corn.............. : 
Georgia game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 
Ses Island cotton, annual crop. .<..0.0..e00cecesece ceeweuee 4 
tea-pianting experiments .. 2.. 0.62 Sos ke esc ae Cee e ‘ 
Ginning Sea Island cotton, special equipment and care..........-. 
imauen herbacotus wants: oo 5... ibnedvscwacseescesanw cade ta ‘ 
Gluten flours and similar foods, examination, results................ 30 
Goat, mountain. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Goose, wild. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Goose-neck heads, objectionable in grain.....................-.---- 
Grain feeding, milch cows at pasture.................--.-.2---+---- é 
musty, cause of death of young chicks ..............-.-...-. é 
Grass, Bermuda. See Bermuda grass. 
brome, protein content 
fertilizer formula, fish and chemicals.....................-- 320 
SOWIE WiLNOUt DUIS BIOs se. acces leew ce vceonrue ee 325 
Gravity separation, cotton-seed improvement.................-.-.-- ‘ 
Gray crowder cowpeas, characteristics...................-2-------- ‘ 
Green manuring, value increased by inoculation................... : 
Greenhouse tomatoes, pollination 
Greenhouses, summer mulch, use of manure 
Grunt cowpeas, -Charactoristicss. ..is3=.50255.s-020<= vekewsodvcecowes 
MPEG CUNY SCORELIDIAONS 5 54 since vets cb fais cs nse sec te aasnnsacios : 
Guns, automatic, hunting, prohibitions 


Hare. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Hart zey, C. P., bulletin on ‘‘Harvesting and storing corn’ 
Harvesters, corn, sled, construction, cost and efficiency...... ....-. 
Harvesting corn 
cost of different methods 
machinery 
methods, relation to soil fertility 
cowpeas, directions 
RR CL ioc wt an da, Cn Ss souls Petar ean a eee ee 
GO Sr bcnccsks balccuend Wad aas ean oansn eee wa neie ee 
DUGAN COLVOOR Soc cn cs eiatecos sti paee Seki ehdeenees : 
soy beans, directions 
sweet potatoes, time, methods, implements, grading and 
PROMI S555. ede Suc rac beehives. cle tein aeueek é 
Hawaii game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907........ : 
Hay, Bermuda grass, yield and value, Oklahoma experiments. ..... 
cowpea, harvesting and storing 
mixtures, planting directions 
planting, cutting, and curing 
farm, management, equipment cost, expenses and receipts. - . 
southern, successful 
growing on southern farms 


’ 


9 


Page. 
26 

19 
20-23 
22-23 


, 23, 25 


12 
11-24 
26-32 

1-52 
3-10 
25-26 


So GT AN PS NRE TE TSR OUR NS Neen Stet stoy ee ae 
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Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 


Hay, mixed grasses, protein content 
shed, description 
winter, mixture of oats, vetch, and crimson clover 
Hemp, wild, results of inoculation 
Hens, feeding, substitution of snow for water 
Herbaceous plants, ringing, experiments. . 
Heterodera radicicola, cause of root-knot.. J Beiedan se 
roselle, danger and avoidance. 
Hibiscus sabdariffa. Sce Roselle. 
Hitman, F. H., bulletin on “ Dodder in relation to farm seeds’’ 
Hog farm, Alabama black belt 
feeding, pasturage and dry-lot comparison 
supplements to corn 
management, Alabama diversification farm...............-..-- 
raising on small farm 
Hogs, cowpea pasture, returns 
fattening after cattle, effects of different feeds...............- 
methods, cost 
feeding beans, experiments, methods 


suggestions 
tankage for hogs following cattle 
pasture, alfalfa, Bermuda grass, cowpeas, and peanuts 310 10, 12, 16,18, 
20, 21, 23, 24 
24, 25 
5-10 
1-16 


pasturing, alfalfa and cowpeas 

Home, farm, improving conveniences 

Home-grown tea 

Honduras rice, description 

Honey, tuna, manufacture 

Hop growers’ associations, Pacific coast, advantages.............--- 304 
growing conditions, climate and soil, area of production, 


United States 
kilns, types, construction, details.. 
planting directions 
URNA CRMNE SNM sea erg Secs Sey wip ble as Sik 
United States, 1901-1906 
propagation, seedlings and cuttings 
pruning methods 
eee aes ORE TOURING S 6c 05 55 ae eins Se smd ie Sa dE Bias as 
training systems 
trellises, description 
yield per acre, 1879, 1889, 1899 
Hoppers, poultry feeding ira ees ea a a at aad ine ralpia'sinlelanee 3 
Hops, baling, directions, presses, measure and weight of bales 
cooling and storing 
curing, object, theory, and practical methods 
STEN OY CHUM aoe bis civ Gaba ccs poised rsiedidiqasinssene 
marketing, conditions, needs 
picking and testing for ripeness 
trampling, injuries 
unripe, disadvantages 


Horse feeding, carrots and parsnips 
ee hay 


Peo eter 


Hotbeds, cai a propagation, heating methods 
Houses, storage, sweet potato, directions for building, temperature 
and ventilation 

Hunting licenses, laws, 1907; details 
Huskers, corn, description 
Husking corn, cost per acre 

from shock 

standing stalks 
methods, cost 
machines, use 
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Farmers’ 


Bulletin No. 


Hybrid plants, elimination from Sea Island cotton fields 
Hybridizing cotton 


Ibis. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Ice for household use, danger of pollution......................-.-- 309 
Idaho game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 


Illinois game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 


Implements, corn cutting and harvesting 


hops, baling 

sweet potatoes, planting and harvesting.............. 324 
Incubation, eggs, evaporation, temperature and moisture 309 
Indian Territory game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907. 308 
Indiana game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907....... 308 


pacions, Hunts laws; noless... 6) S505 So se eR PR 308 


Inoculation by soil transfer, danger 
clover; new Jands, methods. ..00.06. 6. {2656 5 ee ak 323 
effect on value of green manuring 315 
legume, effect on crop composition 315 
WROD iso cicw senate sca ck ip aod ma tuectes 315 
when desirable and when useless.............. 315 
Toscct qnemsite. roselie:; comitdl. o.oo 55 5 oh Fk RSI 307 
pests, introduction by soil transfer in legume inoculation.... 315 
Insects, control by rotation of crops 302 
DOUMES, TORINOIOR. 5250 ccd sci waka ssc nadssehurdianeee ds 305 
stored grain, control 313 
Intestinal disinfectants for chickens.................---..---+-+--- 305 
Towa game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.......... 308 


Ipomea batatas. Sce Sweet potatoes. 
MOON: COWDOOS, CURTACLOMIBIIOR 55. nosso cc Se eee Pere 318 
Irrigation systems, cement pipes, molding and cost...............-- 317 


Jack-pine lands, description, cost, clearing and breaking 
securing stand of clover 
sandy lands of North, clover farming 

Jam, roselle, directions, characteristics 
Jannovitch cotton. See Cotton, Egyptian. 
— rice, description 
Jelly, roselle, directions for making, and characteristics ...........- 
Jerusalem corn, resemblance to milo 
Johnson grass and cowpeas, mixture for hay, planting directions.... 312 

B86 108 DRY 3 60 ss oc cas De Neanas oaks bab deere es 312 


Kainit, source of potash, comparison with muriate of potash 
Kale, use as stock feed, Europe 
Kansas game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 


milo growing 
KELLERMAN, Kart F., and T. R. Rosrnson, bulletin on “ Progress 
in legume inoculation’”’ 
Kentucky game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 
Kerosene emulsion for use in chicken houses 
Kilns, hop, types, construction details 
Kine, D. Warp, bulletin on “The use of the split-log drag on earth 


Kitchen conveniences, suggestions : 
Knapp, S. A., bulletin on “ Demonstration work in cooperation with 
southern farmers”’ 


Knives for cutting corn, description 


Page. 
15, 23 
29 


5-7 

6, 

13, 28, 35, 42 
6 


13, 28, 35, 42 
1-32 

11, 18, 21-22 
33-36 
19-21, 23, 27 
24-26 

6, 28 

6, 13- 

14, 28, 38, 42 
9 


11, 22, 24, 28 
14 


10-12, 15-20 
1-20 

13 

16 

14 

18 

30-32 

26 

32 

6, 

14, 28, 36, 42 


26 
12-15 


5-10 
11-15 
1-24 
13 


6 

13 

5, 22 
15 
15 


22 
22 


6, 
14, 28, 36, 42 
11, 22 


1-20 
14, 28, 36, 42 
30 


26-31 


1-14 
6-7 


1-22 
5-6 
11 
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Farmers’ 
Bulletin No Page. 
Kohl-rabi, varieties, and value as feed for stock 14 
Koumiss, formation of lactic acid bed 30 


Labor, cost, Alabama diversification farm .................-.-.-+.- 310 1] 
Labor-saving appliances, farmer’s wife ‘ 317 7 
Lambs, fattening, emmer experiments. . Seton be ase dees wise 18 
Laphygma Srugiperda, damage to milo crop. lois cee Muy uae es faa 322 21 
pee, Gane, Fer 1907 e205 ein sees chy wees Seek 2 Sees Be ade 308 1-52 
proposed but failing to pass, 1907...............-. bese OOS 9-10 
Leaf, cotton, large size objectionable i in seed selection............. 314 14 
Leaf-spot, angular, cotton, description, cause and control ......... 302 41-43 
Legislation, game, United States and Canada, 1907 ............... 308 3-10 
Legume bacteria, effect on crop composition...............-------- 315 10-12, 15-20 
effects of cil aneiaine Stee tis seks cppimeios « 315 9-10 
inoculation, cooperative field tests, results.............-... 315 14-15 
effect on crop composition 315 10-12, 15-20 
DEOMI cee ecsatet thd «oc b ie ben vidienie uted ocd cee 1-20 
when desirable and when useless.............. 315 13 
Legumes use in rotation with Sea Island cotton................-.-- 302 18-20 
ONL OORUOH, TORR 6 aes era sac cana oy ARR EK A aetna 319 14 

LEIDIGH, Artuur H. »and CARLETON R. Batt, bulletin on ‘‘ Milo asa 
dry- land grain c rop”’ fceeciocte cass SLaN Aes Akl Podeucd wees 322 1-23 
Lettuce diseases, prevention, use of manure as summer mulch in 
PES NONENO is oShan S uk odin a SNSe RP opens Keane s 305 10 
Lice, chickens, RMR i se oa ks Sind Soe a wide wane Siena 305 31 
Licenses, hunting, alien and guest, notes..................-...---- 308 6, 
7, 8, 9, 39, 40 
and shipping game, 1907 4-5, 41-48 
seme. 1s0 on eweet-potato: 1and..... <<. i 2 - i <2 se cans ssascncidescnese 324 
Lining ditches and reservoirs, to prevent seepage losses............ 317 
Zave stock, keeping on emall: farms... . .< ... 0. se fo ee en's ces ek 324 
12, 16, 19, 24 
Long Island, close seasons for game, 1907............--..-.-+-2---- 308 18 
Louisiana, demonstration work, cooperative letters from farmers.... 319 21 
game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.... 308 14, 28, 42 


313 Ls 
machinery, corn harvesting, 29025 05. -'2 sisc.6 de ss bie ole a wildancses's 12, 13, 21, 22 
303 1-32 
cowpea picking, mowing, and thrashing............... 318 17-22 
equipment on Rn MN Se PUR a ls ch, sca 325 12, 24 
milo harvesting and thrashing....................- <negreen 
sweet-potato planting 
Machines, corn-harvesting, description, cost, and efficiency 
Maine game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907...-...-. 308 6, 14-15, 
28, 36, 42-43 
Mangels, feeding value, comparison with corn, etc 30: 21 
varieties, yield and plants per acre 9 
Mangel-wurzels, description, cultural directions, harvesting and 
storing......2.... Reeat chmceaaeane . 309 10-12 
Manure, barnyard, "effect on yield of corn. : 20 
use as summer mulch for forcing houses....... 305 9-10 
on ha 8 
distribution, methods 5-6 
effect on protein content of forage crops 2 15, 16, 17 
green, value of cowpeas and soy beans, comparison 18 
eproador, vse and Gost. 25s. do ce be eg toes 316 5 
stable, use in control of cotton rust. : = 
i 4 
ERATOR TRU OOR oi 3 os sisnias 6 hte octclccain'eidiw. Hain see 6 
value compared to commercial fertilizers. - . . 20 
Manures, use on clover in sandy land 22 
Menuring, green, value increased by inoculation 12 
Marketing crops, cooperation 20-23 
hops, conditions and needs 37-39 
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Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. Page. 


Marketing roselle calyces......... Sinnts we lGuisw care set ane e eee 307 
sweet potatoes 324 
Mori: efoct on clover lands) cs ee See eek we 323 
Marsh lands, New Jersey, description and value after reclamation... 320 
Marshes, salt, reclamation 320 
Maryland county laws for close seasons for game, 1907 308 
Eastern Shore, Peninsula Producer Exchange, methods.. 309 
game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 308 
Massachusetts game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.. 308 


Menhaden, use for oil and fertilizer : 320 
PEICG; PYOCBOLLOTE OF COPD IN CPTDSs 22.056 Sas os Saas ws wins cin cide ters 313 
Michaux, tea introduction into the United States.................. 301 
Michigan bean crop............. Ss pSutuse Sead oe abeue dee des 3s 305 

game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 308 


sandy jack-pine lands, clover farming 323 

Midge, clover-flower, control 323 

sorghum, cause of “blast’’ in milo 322 

DEAOU 0 GUNG, SIITEROLON OS 25 oo so sis dca Coco owe Sn acne es edeeaeue 316 

Milch cows. See Cows, milch. 

Mildew, roselle, description and control 307 

Milk, carbonated, formation of lactic acid 320 
flavor from feed, prevention 305 
production from feeding cotton-seed meal and corn silage.... 320 

results from cowpea-hay feeding 318 

Millet and cowpeas, mixture for hay, planting directions.........- 318 
protein content 320 

Millo. See Milo. 

Milo, area where grown 322 
classification, common names, varieties, and characteristics.. 322 
dry-land grain crop 322 
feed use and value 322 
freedom: from: fungous: diséases. 3.52. ness Soa. Hees 322 
PAU VINO iiciis cis cass cca eccsseual ete ak ehmek sues nase 322 
growing, planting, cultivation, and harvesting, directions.... 322 
THSHCU OROMMOBL oc cos csc caitiac ced? pacer tooee wemanee toe ee 322 
ordinary and improved, characters................-.-.--.--- 322 
seed, planting methods and rate 322 

selecting and saving, directions...................---.-- 322 

Minnesota game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.... 308 


sandy jack-pine lands, clover farming 323 
Mississippi game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.... 308 
Missouri game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 308 


peach varieties adapted to climate 316 
MircHeLL, GeorGE F., bulletin on “ Home-grown tea’’ 301 
Mites, chicken, prevention 305 
Moisture content, ear corn : 317 
DACAROOR. THOU TOr HUNG, LOMB co o's oe candied schon pods vawelnsdhenan 316 
Montana game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 


Moose. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Mowing cowpeas for seed 

Mulch, growing seed potatoes................-. Véeenenerous Suteeae 305 
summer, forcing houses, use of manure 

Mules, feeding, cowpea hay 


game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907..... 308 


milo-growing experiments 
Nematode galls, similarity to nodules...............---2.+---++--0+ 315 
root-knot, roselle susceptibility, avoidance infested soil.. 307 


12 

28, 34 

23 

10-11 

9-12 

49-50 

23 

15, 28, 36, 43 
7 


15, 28, 36, 43 
5-6 


27 
7 
25 


7, 

15, 29, 36, 43 
1-24 

19 

21 

16 


16 
29 
19, 23 
29 
14 
13 
17 


10-12 

5-7 

1-23 

20 

22 

19, 23 

12-19 

21 

7-10 

13-15 

15-17 

7, 

15, 29, 36, 43 
1-24 

16, 29, 36, 44 
7 


16, 29, 36, 44 
7 


1-16 


7, 

16, 29, 36, 44 
ll 

12 

11, 16 
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Farmers’ 


Bulletin No. Page, 

Neocosmospora vasinfecta, cause of cotton wilt or black-root.......... 302 44 

Nep, cotton defect, causes and prevention....................--..- 302 15, 37 

Nevada game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907... ... 308 7; 

16, 29, 36, 44 

TH Sth CO DODR: CNETOCLOUIBUICS 6 ain eie 5 ccd vain see otic cebaciee 318 25 

Hampshire game laws, close seasons, and licenses, 1907........ 308 z 

16, 29, 36, 44 

Jersey game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.... 308 7, 16- 

17, 29, 36, 44 

marsh lands, description, value after reclamation...... 320 10, 11 

Mexico game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907... 308 a, 

17, 29, 36, 44 

WP OROWINE sn eu ahiog cnn oct cune cue i's aSahes es 322 11, 22 

York game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907..... 308 7, 17- 

18, 29, 36, 45 

hop growing, season and methods of training............. 304 10, 17 

production per acre, possibility....... Pivscessteeden 304 36 

MIRIHON, 11.2 ., DUCA ON  COWPONS 5. o5 os. ccs sec cchiow stew ees 318 1-28 

Nitrate, soda, effect on ‘yield of corn... ......6o2s6 is ce esdcecessdaews 317 20 

MD GIMME Sonica Facts a bas ose d e's ose dedsna ee 305 23 

Nitrogen, fertilizer, sources and effects. ............-.........--.. 302 21 

increase in plants by inoculation. ...................... 315 10-12 

ae en-gathering bacteria cultures, use and reports............. 315 7-9 

ule formation, effect on crop composition... .............-.-- 315 10-12, 15-20 

Nowh Carolina county laws for close seasons for game, 1907......... 308 51-52 

game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907. 308 7,18, 30, 45 

Dakota game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907. 308 ¥, 

18, 30, 36, 45 

milo-growing experiments...............------------ 322 2; 

Nuts, value as food Mee i acs peueainn 305 15 

Oats, feed for horses, tests. RE ES oe a cc eisai ar 22 

planting for hay, BURN eRe Meus cas ave gle 312 10 

rolled, cooking long and short period, digestibility............ 319 18 

Ohio game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907........... 308 18, 30, 36, 45 

Oidium sp., fungous disease of roselle, RN eos idinde iy cies 307 16 

Oklahoma crop rotations, suggestions........--....-.-.-..---2--0- 309 ‘ 15-16 

game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907..... 308 18, 30, 36, 45 

Okra, susceptibility to wilt or I circ eve cdr enn 302 44 
Oupys, Henry, Cuas. E. Brewster, and T.S. PALMER, bulletin 

i Patna Mais Wh NE oe io ccc e nc ctcovannesncocarassooae 308 1-52 

Open-tank treatment of fence posts, cost.................-.-.2+--- 320 31 

Opossum. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Gochands, old, renewal, directions for pruning and fertilizing ...... 305 1] 

Oregon game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907........ 308 7, 18- 

19, 30, 37, 45 

Hood River Apple Growers’ Union...................-..-. 309 23 

hop planting, season and methods....................+-.+-. 304 10, 11 

production per.acre, possibility....................-06. 304 36 

Orton, W. r bulletin on “Sea Island Cotton” ...............-. 302 1-48 

Paint, use on wounds of old orchard trees..............--.--2-+++--- 305 ll 
PALMER, T. S., Henry Oxpys, and Cuas. E. Brewster, bulletin 

on ‘Game laws for WOOT sccm ec cgiasestnnteancasecnseccsmcess 308 1-52 

Parasite plant, dodder, in relation to farm seeds.................... 306 1-27 

Parking as means of distributing MMOS 6.s5 ihn sine eae enaavasmans 316 5 

SMNATEE, SOURED SMING oc coco. souk x Sipura she wee ens sac anniek Sass op 305 21 

Partridge. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Pasture, cowpeas, value for hogs, returns per acre..............--.- 318 13 

rotation, method of cattle-tick eradication...............- 309 30 

Pastures, hog, fencing GIIGCUONE 6c iocewccsscanss os be chia asag Fae pene 305 25 

Pasturing hogs, alfalfa and cowpeas...............c-seeeeeeeeeenes & 305 24-25 

PIE ANY PHOLOID COMLOOL <6 ooines ccie soc sn knso as epsenevekesinseaniee 320 15 

Peach hike winterkilling prevention, studies...................... 316 6-8 

7 


varieties subject to WATE ei eandghs ce cmpaclinnaks 9 316 




























































Bulletin No. Page. 

emi, PMbND 108 LOON? o5 foo oct fence awe es ada on cos hee eae. 310 21, 23 

FORUMIVMIAONE- OF POOF BORE. 6... on/is.c cosets ccc sects canvume sas 319 17 

Pons, garden, results of inoculation. <. 2.06.0... ve ci Sec c ese ceee 315 17-19 

ROCK, COM NOTVORLEr, PPINCIDIOR..... secs cose kcewn a sawssewssaiess 303 ll 

Pedigree breeding, Sig tend biSdk aS oo ane 302 31-33 

Pennsylvania game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907. . 308 8, 

17, 30, 37, 45 

Petroleum treatment of fence posts................2-+2+-+-seeeee-- 320 31 

ME DCT ADIN Bs son's cscs och ce ca scee steer tect ess 317 11,12 

Pheasant. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Phosphoric acid fertilizer for leguminous hay crops............---- 312 14 

Phosphorus, fertilizer, effect on Sea Island cotton.............--- 4: Oe 22 

Phytin, laxative constituent of wheat bran and other foods......... 305 17 

Pickers, corn, description, objections and advantages, cost and ef- 

(ea oY Ra ara aitenpy Coie eon Geek ore tee Send Renee Re SESS ee 303 23-26 
PUTIN CORN “COMES, 25.2 ooo ten ot te a Rae ORS Sa ewe a eae OREN 303 26 

hops, directions for testing ripeness...................---- 304 17-19 

Pigs, fattening, cull beans, comparison with other feeds............. 305 25 

Pine, jack. See Jack- -pine. 

Pipe, cement, small irrigation systems: mixtures, method of mold- 

ARE MTG CONE age soos ok oa Seah a pen ecedea bcos bean eeewes een 317 12-15 
Pipes, wood, clay, and cement, use in irrigation systems ........... 317 13, 14 
Pit, root storing, GEOCONB soa cous ecco ene cae kaKsinccte ce ieee 305 22 

sweet potato, directions for building..................--.-..-.- 324 29 

Planta, forcing, use of anesthetics... 25... 65. esc os ist ieee cee see 320 23-25 
herbaceous, ringing, experiments..................-..-.--- 316 9-11 

Plaster, land, effect on clover lands.................ccceeccccccees 323 23 

Plover. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Plowing for Sea Island cotton, methods.................--..------ 302 23-26 
SGMOU, MOSUEO WOT oss io od Coa dete ne Kees Deemer e ee 323 9 

Poisoning, danger SEO: ONCE BOVE UATE S555 31.5. coda ewe eee ee 322 21 

Pollination, tomatoes, forced... ..2.6....0..c cece eeceecessescenees 317 15-17 

Pollution, ice, danger, need of prevention by punee ee . 309 5-7 

Posts, fence, preservation methods................... RA 30-32 

Potash fertilizer, control of cotton rust...............--esseeceeeee 302 48 

for leguminous hay crops............-----+--+-+-- 312 14 

muriate, comparison with kainit, effectiveness.............. 302 22 

salts, addition to fish fertilizer.................--..csseceee- 320 7,8 

Potassium fertilizer, aources au6 offecte 25 0 Soak Fats lei dedbaes 302 21 
poets, use in disinfection of scabby potatoes, 

Lb epeake etanaiavnarrr dee sanpaen hehe kay ous a os ema 316 12 

Potato sntlon control by hand picking... 2.2.60 cede tO 9 

SLOW INE CONG oo cc wccansedevede saveseri cece dest eee yc aeaeee 325 10 
scab, causes and prevention...............-..----+-+++ Joe0 S10 11-12 
Potatoes, fertilizer formula, fish and chemicals...................-. 320 8 
growing on small farms..............-.---++-++----- ...-. 325 8-10, 18, 22 
seed, grow Ue MO ION 8 os sacs ss ond seen eeeoee ses 305 8-9 
spraying methods and results.............-.20csceseceeee 320 22-23 

sweet. See Sweet potatoes. 

Oey COLONIE NOUR gas ccgas cae odes ah ieee taeda wrpetvadndwe ae 317 31-32 
SOME MODE tive ictanga wien} bakes Aas cuslegn pusmine der aaees 316 30-32 
feeding, cowpeas seed and hay................-.---2--0-- 318 1& 
healthy, feed and care, diseases and insects, remedies. .... 305 28-32 
Koopadit, Sal Tats. 2. ns ais eae ews eady <5 Coes aoe see 325 12,19 
water, experiments with snow as substitute..............-.. 309 28 

WADE so odes s sscawabanrresatacasees sas sanuerenctiss 317 “a 

Preserves, game, establishment in States and Canada, 1907 ......... 308 . 

Presses, hop-baling, hand and power, description................... 304 34 -35 

Protein content of forage crops.............-.---.---- Sereiie ace ws 320 13-17 

Pruning orchard trees for rendwal.s.: <2 55.2 oe Se de cela es cece ce 305 ll 
tea plants, directions............... his so sits eae 1] 

Prussic acid poisoning, occurrence in green sorghums. Boke ner ae Week 322 21 

Ptarmigan. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Puddle, lining for ditches, efficiency and cost............---------- 317 11 

Puddling roots, sweet potato WB ics entice oe ste etie henge 324 16 

Pulp, beet-sugar, Tobe 100 ONOGN: COMO. os oe io ies asic wie pckaew 316 24 
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Quail. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Queso de tuna, preparation, use 
Quincy, Edmund W., invention of corn-harvesting machinery ...... 


Rabbit. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Rail. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Rape, protein content 

Ration, daily, cattle different ages 

Rats, protection of corn in cribs 

Reclamation, salt marshes 


rice, prevention 

Ripper cowpeas, characteristics 
Reservoirs, lining to prevent seepage losses ...............-------- 
Rhizoctonia, fungus, cause of sore-shin and damping-off, cotton..... 
Rhode Island game laws, close seasons and tee 1907 ... 


Rice culture extension. 
production, United States, 1889, 1899, 1905 
ON IPOs oh crn sins Sovinne cee cewereseiesinsis gx¥e aes : 
varieties, characteristics 
Ridge culture, Sea Island cotton, directions 
Ringing herbaceous SR EAE aero Somme mr By 
Ripening cream starters, practical use..................0e.eee-e0e- 
Rivers cotton, wilt-resistant variety 
Road repairing, suggestion 
Roadbed preparation for burnt-clay road 
Roads, earth, maintenance, cost with and without drags............ 
split-log drag, directions for construction and use 
rocky or gravelly, use.0f Grar. ... 5. 5s cs ee ccc cccees cases : 
sand-clay and burnt-clay 
Rosrnson, T. R., and Karu F. Ke,tterman, bulletin on “‘ Progress 
in legume inoculation” 
**Roguing” in seed selection, Sea Island cotton 
moot crops, culture and ‘varieties. .;... 02.05... fice bs ecteee cee celiac’ ‘ 
seeds, weight, germination, seeding directions 
use as stock feed 
Root-knot, cotton, cause and control. . 
Roots, feeding, composition, comparative value 
farm animals 
(CUIAE UE FOCUS 6 5 oii oi cin noo one duce ceeeane tl 3 05 
harvesting and storing 
Roselle, botanical charac ters and relationships 
calyces, harvesting and marketing 
composition and uses, comparison with cranberries 
cultural directions, and fertilizers, formula ............... 
culture and uses 
diseases and insect enemies, control suggestions 
fiber, quality, uses 
history a geographical distribution 
jelly making 
varieties, breeding possibilities.....................--.--- d 
yield per plant 
Rot, black, sweet potato, description and control 
Rotation, crop, Alabama diversification farm.......... 
cotton farms 
cowpeas for southern soils 
for control of cotton diseases 
sweet-potato growing. 
crops, purposes accomplished, weed control, etc 
to precede corn 
systems, Sea Island cotton planting...................-- 
Rots, sweet potato, description, control 
Roughage, use in fattening cattle 
Russeting fruit, Bordeaux mixture, description, prevention 
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Rust, cotton, description, causes and prevention.........-.-----.-- 302 47-48 
Ruta- baga, cultural direc tions, fertilizers, seed per acre, and yield... 309 12-14 


Rye fodder, DROUIN COMMONG 552265 oceans dh Pe ewe ¥s Gree wane 320 


Saccharine, coal-tar product, use as sugar substitute 305 
Rt CONNIE, POMENICEION GS 53s ooo ek os Saw wd bam Ao do ea dense sae eee 308 
Mart pinvalion, wocloniation «3. <2. boas sab Soa sees Cee ba 
HUG Itt PROGID MIO cess Ol bss Sa iecs ews saemeeie ae 305 
Sand mixing with clay for road 31] 
origin, physical ‘properties Bagi a eas 31] 

Sand- clay roads, construction methods and cost 

value and use 311 

Sandpiper. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Sandy land, shallow plowing........-.-....------------+--+----+-- 323 
wind prevention by rough fields.................-.-... ¢ 323 
wind-breaks, necessity 323 

Scab, potato, causes and prevention 316 

Besh-rosistait duile variotics, list... .)...... 52 se. 2 Scere she wales 305 

Scale, soft, roselle, distribution by ant 307 

Sea Island cotton, adaptation to colder climate by breeding........ 307 

annual crop in Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
i 302 


baling and packing methods..................-- 302 

cultivation, rotation, and diversification......... 302 

culture, improvement, and diseases............- 302 

defects influencing grade, remedies.............. 302 

diseases, causes and prevention 302 

fertilizers, general principles, formula, quantity 

TE GONG aan oe sc Sins eae eeinwen ween verte ga 302 

geographical distribution in U. 8................. 302 

handling, method in Sea Islands..............-. 302 

markets, packing methods...................-... 302 

packing and marketing............-....-...-..- 302 

302 

planting seed, distance, poe or late planting.... 302 

preparation of land, ridge and level culture... ... 302 

PPIGOR; IACCOTE BOVORDINE So oii wis owes os ase eae 302 

seed selection and breeding, directions, methods. 302 

soil, moisture, humus, location, etc...........-. 302 

staple, preparation for market 302 

varieties, changes, sale of seed................. 302 

Sea Islands, cotton growers’ methods of seed selection...........-- 302 

South Carolina, superior grade of cotton..............- 302 

Seed adulteration, importance of dodder................--------- 306 

alfalfa, quantity per acre. ae 
carrot, low germination and seeding quantity per : S606 52 309 8,15 

clover, growing, customs, yield, ete 323 
production on jack-pine WAMBe cio ees 323 10 
quantity to sow with nurse crops...............------ 323 13 
COS SETIOR) TO) THOS 2s oa a Gc Sanco hae ee eee 319 6 
cotton, early, selection, method, directions.................-: 314 6, 
10-13, os 


improvement by gravity separation................-- 302 
quantity per acre for seed patch...................... 314 
selection and storing......... alae 
cowpea, growing, harvesting, thrashing, ‘and storing. SGye ats aon 
309 

quantity to sow per acre ae 


318 


11, 12, 18, 16 


crimson clover, quantity to sow per acre 312 

dodder, detection, cleaning 306 15} 
sources, sizes, description 306 19-19 

forage plants, selection for protein content, by color of seed... 320 14, 15 
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Seed milo, planting methods and rate re 13-15 
selecting and saving, directions 2 
peanuts, quantity to sow der acre 
potatoes, growing under mulch 
production in cooperative demonstration work 
ruta-baga, quantity to sow per acre 
Sea Island cotton, description. . 
selection and breeding, Sea Island cotton, “directions, methods. 302 
in breeding early cotton, method, directions. . 1 


sweet potatoes for planting 
sorghum, quantity per acre 
soy beans, quantity to sow per acre 
sweet potato, bedding 
tea, planting directions 
timothy and clover, quantity per acre without nurse crop.... 
treatment for inoculation with nitrogen gathering bacteria.... ‘ 
turnip, quantity to sow per acre 
Seed-bed cotton, preparation for early stand 
Seeds, farm, relation of dodder 
| root-crop, weight and germination, comparison 
Seepage losses, ditches and reservoirs, prevention 10-12 
Selection, seed, in breeding early cotton, method, directions 6, 
10-13, 17-21 


Sea Island cotton, methods 

Sesbania macrocarpa, results of inoculation.....................-.--- 
Sets, sweet potato, drawing, care in handling 
Shallow planting necessary for early stand of cotton 
Shed, hay, description 
Sheep fattening, emmer experiments 

feeding, “cabbage and roots....... sis 

mountain. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Suerarp, Dr. Cuartzs U., tea gardens, Summerville, South Caro- 


Shipment, game, federal laws 
laws, State and Canadian 
Shipping game, licenses, 1907 
Shook, corn, building and tying, directions 


Shocker, corn, construction, cost and efficiency 


Shocking corn, building and tying shock, method of making shocks. . ‘ 

cost per acre, hand and machine 3 
Shorts, hog feed as supplement tc to corn 
Shredders, corn, description... 
Shredding corn fodder 

and husks, cost 
Shrinkage, corn in cribs 
December to June 


Shucking corn 


Sieves, seed sifting, description 
Silage, corn, and cotton-seed meal for dairy cows. 
cowpeas, planting 
feed for horses, tests 
from cured corn fodder 
frosted corn, feeding value 
steaming to "reduce acidity, experiment 
Silo filling, best condition of corn 
SurrH, C. Beaman, bulletin on ‘‘Clover farming on the ee ne 
pine lands of the North a ‘ 
(Bnipée. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Snow for poultry, experiments 
Soda nitrate, effect on yield of corn 
use on cabbage 
Soil ‘conditions, effect upon legume bacteria.............-.....----. 
fertility, relation of methods of harvesting corn. 
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Soil inoculation clover fields, advantages, dangers 32% 15 
renovation, demonstration work 9- 17 
requirements, sweet-potato growing 4-6 
selection for hop growing ; 8 
transfer for legume inoculation, danger....................---- 315 14 
Sore-shin, cotton, cause and control 41 
Sorghum and cowpeas, hay, planting and seeding methods : ll 
BE RTOON TORU S00: OURS bas os fo saes eho baeecodinn b stcedeewe 310 14, 18, 21 
Sorghums, classification, groups 322 5 
OTN TR: BGO BURGE 5 oo ois os coin kd sis win ema Secs weed ap 21 
South Carolina game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.. 308 8, 
19, 30, 37, 45 
Sea Island cotton, annual crop 8 
fea DigniIne History. sé <5 cceecs nica van d ceo eemewante 301 7 
Dakota game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.. 308 8, 
19, 30, 37, 46 


Southern farmers, cooperative demonstration work ¢ 1-22 
ay Tak, SuCCONENIL: -...: «cece lace cent aedawunsnaeuss 312 1-15 
Soy beans and cowpeas, comparative value in crop rotations ‘ 15-19 
mixture for hay, planting directions 13 
planting, harvesting, and yield...................---..-- 309 17 
protein content y 15 
results of inoculation 11, 18, 19 
seed, quantity to sow per ACT... 2.25. -2< sess e es eenes 309 17 
thrashing, suggestions 309 18 
vati6iies, comparative’ yield >... 0. cose. Nee et eos 309 18 
Soy-bean meal and biscuit, examination, results.................--- 305 14-15 
Srittman, W. J., M. A. Crossy, and J. F. Duaaar, bulletin on “A 
successful Alabama diversification farm” g 1-24 
Split-log drag for earth roads, directions for construction and use.... 321 1-14 
Spoon, Wiitam L., bulletin on ‘‘Sand-clay and burnt-clay roads’’. 311 1-19 
Spraying apple diseases, precautions to avoid foliage ay 305 12-13 
potatoes, methods and results....... facie Oe shgeg! 3b ac clay 
Squirrel. See Game laws, under the sev eral States. 
Stable manure. See Manure, stable. 
Stalk cutters, corn, description 
Stalks, cotton, brushing off infested squares.................------ 319 
Staple, Sea Island cotton, ideal length, strength, color, and fineness. 302 
preparation for market 
Starch, removal from flours 
Starters, cream ripening, practical use 
Steamed silage experiments 
Steers, fattening, cowpea pasture and hay.»................-...-- 
GOMES OL DELIMNONES iss o's sieved os Ss oon oe woe we wait 305 
Stock feed, sweet potato, use and value 
feeding, use of cabbage 
STocKBERGER, W. W. , bulletin on “Growing and curing hops”..... 304 
Stooling, objectionable habit in grain crop, reasons 
snomige, flour, effect on quality. .-. i262... 55.0 .00% odes ts csc eee 320 
houses, sweet potato, directions for building, temperature 
and ventilation 
sweet potatoes, methods, buildings 
Storing cabbage, methods 
CON, CURR BING PIOVOE S55 os oe ns’ os bata inde dete eeneeanese 313 
roots, directions 
Stove kiln for hop drying, description 
Stover. See Fodder. 
Straw, clover, value for feed or for manure 
cowpea, value as feed 
Sugar beets, feeding value, comparison with mangels 
substitutes 
Sulphur, rock, use in curing hops 
Sulphuric acid, addition to fish fertilizer 
Sulphuring hops, object, kind of sulphur required 
Sweet potato hotbeds, methods of heating, ene. we 
insect enemies................- Sve Dawn momen 26 
planting and harvesting, implements. 19-21, 27 
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> Bulletin No. Page, 
Sweet potato seed, selection, and planting..............-...+.--.-- 324 10-14 
* sets, ‘drawing, care in handling... Sack tines Bee 15-16 
Sweet potatoes, area, climate, and soil adapted to growing. . Cieespetrgse 324 4-6 
cultivation, directions, implements...............-- 324 22-24 
diseases, description, prevention and control ...... 324 24-26 
ROVESeRS okt ek bo nc atns cdeoweuase ws 324 6-9 
growing, storing, and marketing........-......... 324 1-39 
harvesting, time, methods, implements, grading and 
WRORMME Sy os 2s G oe steel es ee oe es eee wee GI 324 26-28 
PIUEY DUANE ooo do oes rag v aoe eH Ea eee Sea E 324 26 
diac PODRPNUION 5 253.5 232505 se et eo 5058 es dc Sk 324 16-18 
RONAN, ogict oa cea ndles oe wien Gat AR scone nis 324 28, 34 
origin, botanical classification.................----. 324 3 
plants, setting by hand or machine.............-.- 324 18-22 
production, cost and returns..-..............--.-- 324 38 
propagation of plants, directions................--. 324 9-16 
shrinkage, loss in storage...... pia es Sisal iets 324 34 
Woe I ee es Shia ee eee bebe 324 5-6 
storage, methods, buildings...................-..-- 324 29-34 
VATIGCIOS “CUOPACRETIBUICD So cece coc e a Soe ond vines ee 324 35-37 
‘Tankage for hoge following cattle... ....... 2.2.20. 2.202 eee sete eee 316 28-30 
hog feed as SuMerenient 80 CON 6. 5553502 ede SS 316 26, 27 
‘Zeylor cowpeas, characteristics..............0scccceeeseenennceces 318 26 
ay DIRK, CUNUE ORG TINIE ooo oi oe oe esos ce cee si siee elas 301 13-14 
cultivation, United BRS pedi iio bet. A 301 7 
Wenwane Tor suAe Gn VOVerene 6250525 SS eee eee ek 301 15 
recn, curing IE POSS sess ete doses eases ca pects esate 301 14 
URI os cA Spree ke cae oe cee esis oe eee eee Ayan 301 1-16 
plant, climate and soil requirements....................-.--- 301 8 
planting-and ‘cara; Mirecuions... sisi ek. a te Se ce 301 9-12 
plucking, curing, and rolling: directions $0660. oe 6a eee 301 12-14 
Temperature, storage house, sweet potatoes................-----2--- 324 33-34 
Tennessee game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907... .. 308 8, 
20, 30, 37, 46 
Fexas, Amarillo, experimental farms, milo improvement, yield, etc.. 322 10, 19, 22 
demonstration work, cooperative, letters from farmers....... 319 17-21 
game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907......-.. 308 8, 
20, 30, 37, 46 
SOT NID Tosa onc ns 4 ds eke ie sack ss eabuse sb areeniens as 322 11, 19, 22 
Thinning peach fruit, effect on winterkilling...................--- 316 7 
Thrashing cowpeas and OS NI ae reek at ewsedouec’ estes 309 18 
MR 5, ios onan Sa cees viavoh eae U tees 318 19-22 
: machine modifications, price.............------ 318 21-22 
WDD OBOE ics ae ees cs Himes ks seed tos Re oe ee, 322 18 
Threshing. See Thrashing. 
Ticks, cattle, annual loss, estimate............--..-----------0++- 309 29 
eradic ation, methods and progress ..........--------- 309 29-30 
ee Nemseld. WAU ocr oo Sos cc adc dco snc dacs%esiedsoud 320 9-12 
Timber preservation, fence-post treatment, methods, and cost...... 320 30-32 
| Tires; pneumatic, manufacture, use of Sea ‘Island cotton.........-. 302 7 
Tomatoes, forced, pollination.........0.0-.0s00.s.seeceseeeceeeseses 317 15-17 
| Pitwiy, TOU hoe Sis os Soe ieasaces sss eeetute 316 9-11 
Tools, sweet potato planting and harvesting................------- 324 19-21, 23, 27 
Popping ONG Os hcp paete she od aree et se rea as Sooke waspoveopagi 313 8 
HUN othe ie ey IU Sea State es o ugh oe bow blek wees 319 13 i 
Training hope, systems..........-.----2-+-0-2- cee ece ence eccenes 304 16-17 
Transportation, game, laws..........5 2.2560. s cscs nsec eee ee seeus 308 25-33 
Trees, orchard, pruning and dressing wounds..............-------- 305 ll 
poisoning by illuminating gas, symptoms, and effects. . .. 316 12-14 
Prellis, Wii; MINION 2 oe oi es ae pes esc aveneeen 304 13-16 
Tropical fruits, roselle, culture and uses............-..-...-.------ 307 1-16 
Truck crops, marketing, cooperation. . Seah cae ssece eee Sa cee ee se 20-23 
farming reclaimed marsh lands........ iMedia 485 Se 11-12 | 


Tubers, feeding, composition, comparative value.. Teper ies 20-21 
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Tuna juice, use for coloring jelly and candies...................-.- 316 17 

products, value as food Taku e Maa et REN aS Ue alas Ae x! Sadiameria we 316 16-17 

PARE: CLIO; UNG: AE LOO. as 55 ec ocek bokeh Gene date We cameuen ote 316 16 
Turkeys, wild. See Game laws, under the several States. 

Turnips, cultural directions, seed per acre, fertilizers, and yield..... 309 12-14 

feeding value, especially for sheep..................-..--- 305 21 

varieties. plants per acre........... iia gates M diate snetl megan’ 309 9 

Unknown: cowpeas, characteristics: ... 2.5... 5 eee ee nee ee 318 25 

Utah game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.........- 308 8 


20, 30, 37, 46 


Velvet beans. See Beans, velvet. 


Ventilation, storage house, sweet potatoes.................-.------- 324 33-34 
Vermont game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, i; BOs 308 8, 
20, 30, 37, 46 

Vetaii: semmita of mien lates oo Soe sees loge eins wa ees 315 17,19 
Romine Wane ORle ine NOY. oo. co bil ods cowed tcc cease 312 9,14 

Viedok sound. CeTIINNRS Shc nbc o ns s ccsncas ce deecayis-adeeee 307 9-10 
Virginia game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, We 308 20- 


21, 31, 37, 46 


Wapiti. See Game laws, under the several States. 


Warden: ganie. aervion: time FO iin cee cba wees cole. 308 5 
Warren, J. A., bulletin on ‘‘Small farms in the corn belt’’........ 325 1-29 
Washington game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.... 308 8, 
21, 31, 37, 46 
hop planting, season and methods.................-.- 304 10,11 
production per acre, possibility.................-. 304 36 
Water pans sanitary, for poulery. . 2.2. ccc ies cn sa eownces acs 317 28-31 
SUE SOY THREE 6 ooo cia cis eo nnee ods Roe aden eames amma ess 305 28 

Waterfowl. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Weeds,-control by rotation of cropa, ... .c000 0-5 cise cians ccwcdbnscece 302 17 
introduction by soil transfer in legume inoculation......... 315 14 
MONET COMMING oS os 25 Sonn vas bd a la heen oop eninsos ae ate 320 17 

Weevil. See Boll weevil. 

Weovile: Com: Gectructivenemt, ooo sco oe cece pe cavanteceanviecwians 313 17 
West Indies, Sea Island cotton production.................------- 302 14 
Virginia game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907.. 308 8, 21, 31, 46 
Wester, P. J., bulletin on ‘‘ Roselle, its culture and uses”.......... 307 1-16 
Wheat bran, feeding value, comparison with cowpea hay........... 318 14 
PERGAVO? OPO DOEMMON ss oo ccdkine scare k tpenccavawe osesete 305 16-17 
QURINIOE, SOCUIEN BHOCTION S255 iin oe aca an ves scdcacdteee 320 18-22 
varieties, milling and baking tests................-.-.-.--- 320 18-22 
Whippoorwill cowpeas, names, characteristics..................---- 318 25 
Whitewaan, government rece ciao 5 5 351s os oct cco pes aisice rules s 305 31 
Wilt, cotton, description, cause and control................-.----- 302 43-46 
Wilt:resistant cotton, varieties, description and use.................. 302 45-46 
Wind-breaks, necessity for sandy lands...................-.--.---- 323 16-17 
Winds, pit Ch TAN RN oo ans sc. cac css accu ente ines 323 15-16 
Winterkilling peach buds, prevention, studies..................-.- 316 6-8 
Wire netting, protection of corn from mice and rats............-...- 313 27 
use in hop trellis, size, and cost per acre..........--.-.--..--- 304 14, 15 
Wisconsin game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907... -- 308 8, 
22, 31, 37, 47 
sandy jack-pine lands, clover farming..............-.-.. 323 1-24 
Wood pipes, irrigation system, use and cost.................------ 317 13,14 

Woodcock. See Game laws, under the several States. 
Worm, fall army, damage to milo, injury to leaves and stems....... 322 21 
Worms, chicken, WIN aca Sons eae coca ee 305 31 
Wounds, orchard trees, dressing with paint..................cs-0-- 305 il 
Wyoming game laws, close seasons, and hunting licenses, 1907 ...... 308 8, 
22, 31, 37, 47 
ZinTHEO, ©. J., bulletin on ‘‘Corn-harvesting machinery” .......... 303 1-32 
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